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University Extension in Journalism 


By Bristow ADAMS 


O be sure of what this paper aims 
to set forth, it is well to define 
some terms at the start; and such defi- 
nition shows that few American uni- 
versities are engaged in university ex- 
tension in journalism according to the 
accepted idea of university extension 
as ‘‘the offering of a systematic 
scheme of instruction by an institu- 
tion of higher learning through its 
professors to audiences and classes 
beyond the local bounds of the uni- 
versity itself.’’ 

That definition is based mainly on 
the English system; in England, in 
1872, Cambridge began to send its 
professors forth in response to de- 
mands from industrial centers, such 
as Leeds and Birmingham to deliver 
lecture courses to persons beyond the 
academic walls. In these places, the 
demand was for lectures in poetry, 
philosophy, history, art, and other 
subjects in no wise related to the 
work-a-day world of the audiences 
before whom they were delivered. 

Such extension activities did not 
start in the United States until a 
dozen years later, and had their first 
great impetus from the establishment 
of the University of Chicago in 1892, 
where extension courses were an or- 
ganic part of the foundation. But 
America, with a utilitarian bias, went 
into extension rather as an aid to the 


day’s job than as an effort to get away 
from it. 


FEW LECTURES 


In the English sense, little has been 
done in university extension in jour- 
nalism. Even on the American plan, 
the instruction has been far from sys- 
tematic. 

It seems strange, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the greatest impetus 
to extending a knowledge of journal- 
ism to persons away from the colleges 
seems to have come with the develop- 
ments under the agricultural exten- 
sion acts of 1914. These acts greatly 
intensified the utilitarian trend of 
American university extension, and 
modified, probably more than any 
other single influence, the whole 
course of extension in the United 
States. Added to this was the exam- 
ple of commercial enterprises such as 
the International Correspondence 
Schools, of Seranton, the Home Study 
Courses of Springfield, and the La- 
Salle Extension University. One 
might have supposed, especially with 
the influence of the English universi- 
ties, that the American universities 
would have left the commercial sub- 
jects to business institutions ; but they 
have rather chosen to put themselves 
in competition with the commercial 
correspondence schools. 
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MAIN TYPES 


Of the forms of journalism exten- 
sion in use in this country, the follow- 
ing main types may be differentiated : 
General lectures to general audiences, 
actual classes for journalists and oth- 
ers, correspondence courses to indi- 
viduals, publications or bulletins on 
journalism topics, professional organs 
for newspaper men, contests and ex- 
hibits for newspapers, short courses or 
conferences, helps to scholastic edi- 
tors, formulations of codes of ethics 
and actual helps to editors and pub- 
lishers in the form of news items or 
letters for their benefit. 

News items on other subjects, or 
general publicity for the institution, 
do not belong with extension aids. 

If Cornell is mentioned as an ex- 
emplar of several of these activities, 
the fault must be condoned for two 
reasons; first, because I know more 
about Cornell than about other uni- 
versities, and second, because Cornell 
is one of the institutions which offers 
examples of most of the types of ex- 
tension. It must be admitted, however, 
that in each of the forms of extension 
activity, there is at least one other in- 
stitution which does the job much bet- 
ter than it has been done at Cornell. 


GATHERING THE FACTS 


Much of the material here gathered 
has been derived from university cat- 
alogs. Those of every institution 
which offers journalism were availa- 
ble for the compilation; a considera- 
ble part comes from first-hand knowl- 
edge; and some comes from letters 
from the institutions, in response to a 
query. 

It’s well at this point to say that 
this inquiry was not a questionnaire. 
I look upon the questionnaire as one 
of the unmitigated evils of the age,— 
an effort to get someone else to do the 
work for the questioner. Moreover, 
the questionnaires usually sent forth, 
and particularly from universities, re- 


quire too much thought and study by 
their recipients, generally because 
they have received neither of these 
from the person who concocted them. 
Any questionnaire which can not be 
answered by ‘‘yes,”’ or ‘‘no,’’ or by a 
numeral, or by a simple check mark 
deserves no answer, especially when 
it has been mimeographed on that 
fuzy kind of near-blotting paper un- 
fit for any known medium or imple- 
ment of writing. 

Direct, written statements were 
available from the following institu- 
tions, alphabetically arranged: Ala- 
bama Polytechnic, Bucknell, Colo- 
rado, Cornell, DePauw, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kansas State, Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Ohio State, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rutgers, Syra- 
cuse, Vassar, and Wisconsin. Omis- 
sion from this list, or from any other 
list, of institutions which offer courses 
in journalism is not to be considered 
as an oversight, but merely as a com- 
promise between conciseness and com- 
prehensiveness, with the odds in favor 
of brevity. 


GENERAL LECTURES 


In the several forms of extension in 
journalism, considering first the orig- 
inal idea of university extension by 
means of lectures about journalism to 
audiences not definitely concerned 
with journalism, one may mention 
such lectures as ‘‘The Making of a 
Newspaper,”’ a talk illustrated by lan- 
tern slides; ‘‘French newspapers;”’ 
‘*English newspapers ;’’ ‘‘A compari- 
son of American and European jour- 
nalism ;’’ ‘‘the community newspa- 
per,’’ and other similar talks offered 
to the public by Cornell. Kansas 
University, Minnesota, Montana, and 
many others do much of this sort of 
thing; but strange to say, though it 
is the oldest and best-known form of 
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University extension, at least twenty 
institutions at which the writer 
knows it to be an important phase of 
such work, failed to include it in their 
lists of extension activities. Perhaps 
this is because it is so common that it 
goes without saying. Yet at least 
three universities from which such 
lectures may be obtained say, ‘‘ We do 
no extension work in journalism.’’ 


OUTSIDE CLASSES 


The offering of detailed instruction 
to actual classes away from the in- 
stitution is not unusual, though 
these classes are mainly given in 
the university towns. However, 
Indiana University, at Blooming- 
ton has classes at extension cen- 
ters in Indianapolis and Fort Wayne 
for teaching the forms and kinds of 
news stories, feature stories, elemen- 
tary advertising, layout and copy- 
writing, and the short story; Kansas 
University has extension classes in 
newswriting and advertising; Minne- 
sota has classes in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis for which university credit 
is given; and Oregon has evening 
courses once a week in cities away 
from Eugene. 


One phase of class instruction 
which has been developed at some in- 
stitutions, notably at Cornell and 
Ohio, has been the teaching of news- 
writing methods to country corre- 
spondents of the small-city daily and 
the country weekly. It may be that 
Cornell has gone farther than other 
institutions have in this form of ex- 
tension. 


Its particular endeavor has been to 
teach how to report organization 
news. To that end, it has held 
schools in at least half of the 55 New 
York agricultural counties, with a to- 
tal of 37 schools and an aggregate at- 
tendance of 1,024 persons during the 
calendar year of 1925. The average 
attendance has been 32, the smallest 
6, and the largest 83. These schools 


have all-day sessions, with the main 
part of the morning given to instruc- 
tion; the noon hour includes a lunch 
at which county editors tell what they 
desire in the way of news; and then 
those present write news items in ac- 
cordance with the instruction given in 
the forenoon. During the final ses- 
sion of the afternoon the items are 
read and are criticised and comment- 
ed upon by the members of the class. 

Ohio State uses a somewhat similar 
method, but the instruction in Ohio, 
as I understand it, is given largely for 
the benefit of county agricultural 
agents and others who report agricul- 
tural news. Cornell emphasizes the 
reporting of organization news, and 
gets in its schools farm agents and 
home demonstration agents, ministers, 
representatives of the Grange, of the 
W. C. T. U., and many other organi- 
zations, though the larger number 
who attend are the regular country 
correspondents. At one school, two 
such correspondents who had written 
regularly for the county seat daily for 
48 and 51 years respectively, said they 
had learned many points which they 
had never known before and which 
they would thereafter put into effect. 
Perhaps the most gratifying results of 
these schools come in the form of let- 
ters from newspaper editors who 
speak thankfully of the marked bet- 
terment, particularly in the improved 
form of the copy, which follows the 
holding of the schools in their circu- 
lation areas. 


BULLETINS 


Bulletins meant to be useful to 
journalists are issued by many insti- 
tutions. Cornell has six, meant pri- 
marily for country newspapers; Kan- 
sas University has excellent ones, 
such as ‘‘The first century of Amer- 
ican journalism.’’ Kansas State has 
seven, mainly in the field of agricul- 
tural journalism; their titles and 
authors give typical examples of this 


type: ‘‘The agricultural college and 
its editor,’’ by Henry Jackson Wa- 
ters; ‘‘the farm paper,’’ and ‘‘prep- 
aration for editorial work on the farm 
papers,’’ by Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford ; ‘‘agricultural literature and the 
farmer,’’ by J. C. Mohler; ‘‘the com- 
munity newspaper,’’ by Bristow Ad- 
ams; ‘‘stories farm paper editors 
like,’’ and ‘‘how to gather and write 
farm news,’’ by C. E. Rogers. 
Bulletins of this sort represent a 
definite and helpful extension ser- 
vice; and the University of Missouri, 
one of three which responded that it 
does nothing in extension, publishes 
a large number in which I have found 
much which has helped me. This re- 
sponse from Dean Walter Williams 
in connection with what has been re- 
ceived from other institutions, leads 
me to think that the journalism 
schools may not realize the fullness of 
extension service which they render. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


A fairly large number of institu- 
tions have correspondence courses. 
Indiana teaches forms and kinds of 
news stories, elementary advertising, 
short story, and feature and magazine 
writing. Kansas State offers for this 
year, the first time, a three-hour 
course in agricultural journalism, 
supplemented by ten brief lectures 
broadeast by radio from the college. 
Cornell also offers its correspondence 
course this year, for the first time, but 
without supplemental lectures, except 
as its correspondence students attend 
the news-writing extension classes 
which may be given in their neighbor- 
hoods. 


Minnesota has had correspondence 
courses for three years, even though 
they were undertaken with ‘“‘grave 
doubts about their practicability.’’ 
They now include reporting, copy 
reading, and headline writing, and 
editorial writing. Professor R. R. 
Barlow reports one young woman em- 
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ployed by a Sheridan, Wyoming, 
daily paper who has completed the 
first course, is now on the second, and 
plans to take the third. He admits 
that correspondence students miss the 
advantage that must accrue from con.- 
ferences with the instructor, but says 
that students who complete the course 
seem to become about as proficient as 
those who are in regular day courses, 
though the number of casualties is 
greater. By that, he means that the 
proportion of those who enroll but 
fail to complete the course is exceed- 
ingly high, though he understands 
that is a common failing in corre- 
spondence teaching. 


Cornell seems to be able to mini- 
mize the number who fall by the way- 
side by requiring that all who take 
the correspondence courses shal] be 
actually engaged in newspaper work 
in one form or another. This plan 
is common to all correspondence 
courses offered, whether they be in 
beekeeping, fruit-growing, engineer- 
ing, or news writing. It seems to dis- 
courage the merely curious person 
who is ‘‘willing to try anything 
once.’’ QOhio’s course, devised mainly 
for rural news writing, and by Rus- 
sell Lord and John Fleming, two of 
my own students, appeals to me as 
the best of its kind. 


Montana offers instruction by mail 
in news, feature, and editorial writ- 
ing. Professor Roy L. French of 
North Dakota offers no regular corre- 
spondence courses, but finds himself 
‘‘eompelled to carry on a fairly heavy 
correspondence with teachers in vari- 
ous schools over the state who find 
themselves acting in the capacity of 
advisor to the high school publica- 
tions without having had any previ- 
ous training for it.’’ It is probable 
that the scope, volume, and value of 
such correspondence extension is 


much greater than is generally real- 
ized. 
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North Dakota Agricultural College 
does much of this for county agents, 
and supplements it by actual trips to 
the counties. Oregon speaks of ‘‘oc- 
casional work in correspondence’’ but 
deprecates correspondence instruction 
in journalism, and definitely tries to 
keep it down to suggestions to those 
already engaged in newspaper work 
who want help in some specific, defi- 
nite form. 

At Wisconsin, the university ex- 
tension division in charge of off-the- 
campus instruction offers correspond- 
ence courses in advertising and cost- 
finding for printers; but the journal- 
ism department offers no correspond- 
ence courses. 


SHORT COURSES AND CONFERENCES 

In diseussing short courses and 
conferences which, though they may 
be held on the campus, certainly par- 
take of the nature of extension, or of 
teaching outside of the college curric- 
ulum, statements are made from a 
rather wide experience. I have taken 
part in many forms of such gather- 
ings, in Maine and in Florida, in 
Massachusetts, and Minnesota, in 
New Jersey and New York, in Kansas 
and Ohio. 

These journalism conferences vary 
in purpose, in method, and in value; 
but one who has seen them in a suc- 
cession of years cannct fail to note 
the definite improvements they bring 
about, particularly in the manner of 
presentation, and most particularly 
as the result of competitive judg- 
ments of newspaper exhibits. 


NEWSPAPER CONTESTS 

Some persons decry these contests. 
Where they mean the mere pinning 
of a blue ribbon on a winner, much as 
the prize is awarded to the largest 
hog at a county fair, they are worse 
than valueless. But when they in- 
clude a definite discussion of the mer- 
its or demerits of a paper, a presenta- 
tion of the reasons for the award, and 


a detailed discussion of the points 
which prompted the relative ranking 
of the papers, together with a writ- 
ten report on the whole contest and 
on each paper which receives a rib- 
bon, they cannot fail to have a value, 
even though judgments may have 
many fallibilities. I have made many 
such awards and have survived even 
to the extent of doing the same thing 
again in the same place, to the extent 
of twice in Florida, for example, 
three times in New Jersey, four in 
Ohio, and six in New York. 


Many of such conferences and con- 
tests are held in connection with 
meetings of press associations. This 
form of extension is exemplified at its 
best in Ohio, where the state univer- 
sity is host each year to two state 
wide associations of newspaper men, 
—the Buckeye Press Association for 
weeklies, and the Associated Ohio 
Dailies—in the principal annual 
meeting of each. 


The University of Kansas holds an 
annual roundtable for Kansas edi- 
tors; Kansas State invites the editors 
for special occasions ; Cornell has held 
a two-day or three-day annual confer- 
ence for the past six years in connec- 
tion with Farmers’ Week. After 
1926 it is to be divorced from that oc- 
casion and made a separate conven- 
tion in May. Minnesota holds a two- 
day short course for country editors 
early in May each year. 

Missouri held its sixteenth journal- 
ism week in 1925, and those sixteen 
weeks are as superlatively good as are 
the 33 bulletins issued by this insti 
tution which does ‘‘no extension work 
in journalism.”’ 


Nevada is host to the midwinter 
meetings of the Nevada State Editor- 
ial Association. Oregon and Wash- 
ington organize annual state newspa- 
per conferences at the university to 
discuss the problems of editors and 
publishers. 


The foregoing list is typical, and 
not meant to be exhaustive or even 
inclusive. Some schools foster news- 
paper contests at other places than 
on the campus; one, at least,—Flori- 
da—sponsored such a contest at the 
state fair, where the educational part 
of the program cannot be presented. 
In passing, it may be said that the 
most suecessful state contests which 
I have attended have been those of 
Ohio and New Jersey, both in interest 
shown, and in number of editors par- 
ticipating. 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


In another form of the printed 
word, an additional extension aid is 
fairly well established as part of 
many schools of journalism; this is 
the periodical issued at the univer- 
sity in the interests of the state press. 
Some of these are mere sheets, such 
as the unpretentious little green leaf- 
let issued from the College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell and bearing the 
title ‘‘Service Sheet.’’ It is just en- 
tering its seventh year, and in spite of 
requests on the part of country edi- 
tors that it should be developed into 
a real magazine, it has no inclination 
nor any intention of becoming larger. 
It is now read when it comes into the 
office ; in a larger size it would be put 
aside to be studied when the editor 
had time,—which is seldom, or never. 
Perhaps it should be issued more fre- 
quently than once a month. That 
change may come. 

In the meantime it may look with 
envy at the ably edited and handsome 
“‘Ohio Newspaper’’—with one of the 
most artistic cover designs of any per- 
iodical in America; or at the 32-page 
magazine known as ‘‘The Washington 
Newspaper,’’ issued at these respect- 
ive state universities in the interests 
of the state press associations. 

Kansas University has the 8-page 
‘*Kansas Editor,’’ printed monthly ; 
Kansas State College gives much 
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journalistic material in the ‘‘ Kansas 
Industrialist,’’ which has also a vari. 
ety of the purposes, as has the ‘‘ Soon- 
er State Press’’ of Oklahoma which, 
in purpose and in actual inches of 
space, is mainly a carrier of univer. 
sity publicity even though its mast 
head proclaims it as the official organ 
of the Oklahoma State Press Associ- 
ation. Both of these papers are week. 
lies. 

‘*Among Ourselves’’ is the monthly 
service sheet for Minnesota dailies, 
edited by W. P. Kirkwood, and con- 
taining helpful items to aggregate 
about 5,000 words, or twice the num- 
ber in New York’s ‘‘Service Sheet,”’ 
with which it has many points in 
common, along with the two-page, 
single sheet ‘‘Rural Press and Print 
Shop’’ of South Dakota State College 
at Brookings. 

*‘Oregon Exchanges,’’ a_profes- 
sional journal for the newspaper folk 
of the State of Oregon, ranks among 
the best of its kind and is directly 
comparable to the magazines issued 
similarly at the universities of Ohio 
and Washington. 

Altogether, these journals, if only 
by force of example, are doing much 
to extend a knowledge of good editor- 
ial, news, and typographic practice. 
They are educative agencies, extended 
by the universities to persons not in 
residence, and are of almost incalcul- 
able value. They make for profes- 
sional standards, professional prides, 
and professional solidarities which 
must redound to the advantage of 
good journalism wherever they circu- 
late. The fact that many are issued 
for and with the press associations 
cannot help but bring to those asso- 
ciations some of the idealism which 
must permeate every good university. 


SUNDRY HELPS 
Akin to the periodicals are the sun- 
dry helps and hints to editors in mim- 
eographed or printed form, sometimes 
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of editorials or news calling the at- 
tention of newspaper readers to news- 
paper values or services—or, one 
might say, publicity for the papers 
themselves—usually their own worst 
advocates. These aids are offered 
largely by agricultural colleges to 
rural papers, and seem to be eagerly 
used. 

Hardly a department of journalism 
is not called upon for criticism and 
comment of individual papers; and if 
one kept up with all such demands, 
little time would be left for much 
else. The strangest thing about such 
criticism is that even when it is volun- 
teered, it never seems to be resented, 
and is almost always acted upon even 
when it involves a complete change in 
type dress, or a sweeping modification 
of an editorial page,—about which ed- 
itors are said to be particularly 
“touchy.’”’ 


SCHOLASTIC PAPERS 


Much could be said of help given 
to the high school press, sometimes in 


conjunction with the professional 
journalism society of Sigma Delta 
Chi, as at Iowa, Maine, Cornell, and 
other places. 

Some, like Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Cornell, have interscholastic journal- 
ism conferences and contests for high 
school papers. It is a good extension 
effort, for it should raise standards, 
and it unquestionably influences some 
high school journalists to acquire a 
university training. 

This and other definite activities 
must be eursorily presented or omit- 
ted altogether lest the presentation 
become a repetitious catalog. One 
would like to commend or to comment 
on the reviews and criticisms of In- 
diana newspapers by Professor Jo- 
seph W. Piercy at Indiana University, 
the conference for high school teach- 
ers of journalistic writing at Kansas 
University, and its publication of the 
“High School Newspaper,’’ a broad- 


side for the benefit of the 150 high 
school papers in Kansas; of the mim- 
eographed E. I. P. A. news from Cor- 
nell for the Eastern Interscholastic 
Publications Association, and similar 
but better organs elsewhere. 

Oklahoma renders an extension ser- 
vice in an exchange of information, 
and a clearing house for employment 
and other services to newspapers and 
newspaper workers; it also publishes 
a style book or desk-book generally 
adopted as ‘‘official’’ in its state. Ore- 
gon maintains a library service for 
editors. Vassar has a journalistic 
conference, under Burges Johnson, 
for its graduates and for others inter- 
ested in vocational guidance in jour- 
nalism. 

CODES OF ETHICS 


One cannot dismiss with a sentence, 
however, such outstanding extension 
contributions as Professor Willard 
Bleyer’s Wisconsin code of ethics for 
journalism adopted by the state press 
association last February, one of the 
shortest and best of such codes. It is 
by no means the only one which has 
emanated from the academic walls, 
sometimes at the request of newspa- 
per men and sometimes volunteered 
by the institution. Oregon’s code, 
perhaps overlong and detailed, had its 
university influence. Cornell issued 
a modest one for country papers; 
Crawford of Kansas and Beckman of 
Iowa have made their influence felt in 
this decided extension of a univer- 
sity’s standards,—to mention only a 
few. 


ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS 

This leads, inevitably, to the con- 
eluding discussion of the influence of 
university extension in journalism— 
its advantages and limitations, both 
to the public which is to be served 
and to the universities themselves. 
With state universities committed to 
the policy which maintains that the 
campus extends to the state boundar- 
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ies, one wonders whether it will be 
possible to obtain either the funds or 
the faculty to maintain adequately all 
the branches which have been started. 
It must be granted, even unblushing- 
ly by university men, that contact 
with the university has raised the 
standards of every profession which 
has come under university influence. 

Speaking broadly, medicine was a 
matter of incantations, spells, and 
wierdly concocted potions until it be- 
came a university subject and ‘‘doe- 
tors’’ took the place of ‘‘medicine 
men.’” Law meant trial by ordeal or 
combat—or the worse settlement, 
without trial, on the accepted theory 
that ‘‘might makes right’’—until law 
got into the university and began to 
get its code of ethics. 

Journalism, far more modern than 
either, is coming into the universities, 
—and largely through extension,— 
the universities are coming into jour- 
nalism. In the main, the relation- 
ship promises to be mutually helpful. 
Certainly it’s true that journalism 
has shaken some life of current Eng- 
lish usage into the dried bones of 
English literature as taught in many 
colleges. And with equal certainty, 
extension of university knowledge 
and standards to the field of the 
newspaper must carry a wide influ- 
ence if, as Whitelaw Reid said, ‘‘ Jour- 
nalism has come to be the most pow- 
erful of all professions in civilization 

. if not more powerful than all 
other professions combined.”’ 

Some danger may lie in the hazard 
of going too rapidly into extension 
before the campus curriculum is for- 
mulated and presented. A more evi- 
dent danger lies in the effort to meet 
the demands which the schools of 
journalism themselves create in their 
efforts to serve—not well but too 
widely. 

Extension does two things to an in- 
stitution of learning: first, it keeps it 
in touch with what the populace cur- 
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rently demands ; and second, it helps 
to keep the professors from becoming 
too remote and theoretical. Each of 
these brings dangers as well as ad- 
vantages to the university. It by no 
means follows that what the people 
demand is what they ought to have or 
what the university ought to teach, 
and it is equally true that professors 
may try to keep their ears so near to 
the grass roots that they can't see 
higher than the grass tops. 

To make the meaning plain, let me 
voice a concrete instance from at least 
one teacher at Ohio State. In Ohio 
the publishers want ‘‘a field specialist 
in journalism’’ to aid them in their 
immediate and pressing problems. 
These immediate and pressing prob- 
lems, forsooth, are to be solved by an 
expert accountant to go to district 
meetings of the Buckeye Press Associ- 
ation and other publishers’ groups, to 
lead discussions on cost-finding, sim- 
plified bookkeeping systems for dailies 
or weeklies, and for other phases of 
the business side of newspaper pro- 
duction. The accountant also will 
make a study of the individual pub- 
lishing businesses and report findings 
at the sectional meetings. In short, no 
mention is made of editorial improve- 
ment, not a word about news, head- 
lines, nor anything essentially journ- 
alistie. 

If much of the journalistic exten- 
sion is in that direction,—that way 
danger lies. At Ohio they see the 
danger; at other places they do not 
see it, and even take a certain amount 
of pride in aiding the purely com- 
mercial side, no more germane to the 
real service rendered by newspapers 
than is the bookkeeping department 
to the service rendered by a hospital. 
It is a strange way of getting the cart 
before the horse—to attempt to make 
a profit instead of a paper—or to 
serve the publisher rather than the 
public. This is not to say that journ- 
alism must be wholly altruistic or 
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utopian, or that extension teaching 
must wholly overlook the business side 
of the newspaper ; but it is to say that 
emphasis must be placed on making a 
newspaper which will maintain a 
profit rather than on making a profit 
which will maintain a newspaper. 

As to future developments of exten- 
sion one may hope for, if one may not 
immediately foresee, a greater devel- 
opment of the English idea of univer- 
sity extension by which the general 
public will be given a greater appre- 
ciation of what journalism is and 
does,—just as the miners and weavers 


of Leeds and Birmingham and Man- 
chester were given an idea of the ben- 
efits and enjoyments of poetry and 
philosophy. Much good would come 
from teaching the public how to read 
news and how to benefit by that read- 
ing. 

The public could learn, with ad- 
vantage to itself and to the press, of 
the history and aspirations of journ- 
alism. With such an informed public 
who knows but what the press itself 
would more greatly endeavor to live 
up to the highest traditions of its past 
and the bravest forecasts of its future. 


Extension Activity at Missouri 


By Frank LEE 
From A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings. 


HE University of Missouri offers 
no professional courses in journ- 


alism by extension. It has not de- 
cided arbitrarily that such courses 
cannot be offered successfully, but in 
the plan of organization at the Mis- 
souri school it is the aim to supple- 
ment all lecture and_ theoretical 
courses with laboratory work. In 
other courses the laboratory is used 
exclusively. Instruction by extension 
does not permit the laboratory meth- 
od. 

But Missouri does carry on a very 
definite program of extra-curricular 
work in journalism that might prop- 
erly be classified as extension work. 
It is designed in part for the under- 
graduate, resident student, for the 
alumni, and for all others practicing 
the profession within or without the 
state who desire to benefit thereby. 
Its importance is stressed nearly as 
much as class-room instruction. While 
it is not the primary object of the 
School of Journalism, perhaps, it is 
regarded as a part of the school’s 
duty in contributing to the better- 


ment and progress of journalism. 

This so-called extension work does 
not include many similar activities of 
equal or even greater value, perhaps, 
carried on by other schools and de- 
partments of journalism. It includes 
only those activities that this school 
has been able to develop and stress 
as time, conditions and finances af- 
forded an opportunity. All are in- 
tended to be purely instructional. 
The more important are enumerated 
here: 

Journalism Week—For sixteen 
years the Missouri School of Journal- 
ism has been holding what it chooses 
to call a Journalism Week. This pro- 
gram, planned wholly by the school, 
but supported by the Missouri Press 
Association and the Missouri Writ- 
ers’ Guild, continues from Monday 
morning until Saturday, and is held 
in the spring of the year, generally 
in May. The preparation of that pro- 
gram sometimes requires work that 
extends over a period of three or four 
months. Every phase of journalism 
is touched upon and speakers are 
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brought from all parts of the coun- 
try—men and women who have at- 
tained eminent success in their chosen 
field. Brief business sessions are held 
by both the state press association 
and the writers’ guild, but all other 
sessions, day and night are educa- 
tional. No speakers are paid, except 
for their actual expenses of making 
the trip to Columbia. The univer- 
sity board appropriates annually a 
sum to cover the expenses of the week. 
The attendance has grown from fewer 
than fifty to 350, excluding students. 
Originally the week was intended to 
be of benefit to the students of the 
school, and to the newspaper men of 
the state. Journalism students are 
required to attend. Not only have 
the newspaper men and women of 
Missouri taken advantage of the dis- 
cussions and exchange of ideas on 
modern tendencies in journalism but 
more and more those from neighbor- 
ing states are being attracted. Briefly, 
it is a week set aside with a view of 
providing the best we can give in the 
way of instruction on practical and 
theoretical problems relating to the 
profession. I am aware that little of 
this information is new to some other 
institutions where a similar plan has 
been inaugurated, but at Missouri it 
has proved so successful, and we be- 
lieve, of such value, that it has be- 
come an integral part of the profes- 
sional instruction in journalism. 
Bulletims—A nother important 
phase of what may be termed exten- 
sion work consists in the publication 
and distribution of the Journalism 
Bulletin Series. From the faculty, 
from the results of research done by 
graduate students, from the best of 
the addresses delivered by journal- 
ists brought to the school, and other 
sources, is derived the material for 
these journalism bulletins, issued at 
as regular intervals as possible each 
year. As an example one or more of 
these studies may contain selected 
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speeches delivered at Journalism 
Week. The thesis of a graduate sty. 
dent, edited and re-written for the 
purpose, may furnish the material for 
another, and the original work of a 
faculty member the material for sti!| 
another. All material, however, must 
meet the test of approval by the fae. 
ulty and the dean before publica- 
tion, similar to the plan followed by 
a general university study series, and 
often the manuscript is submitted to 
outside journalists. In all, Missouri 
has published thirty-six numbers of 
these bulletins with an approximate 
total distribution of 90,000 copies. 
By far the most widely distributed is 
the deskbook or style book, now re- 
printed or revised for the eighth time. 
A carefully prepared mailing list is 
maintained. The usual number pub- 
lished in each instance is from 2,000 
to 2,500. No charge is made except 
for the deskbook, and then only a 
nominal charge to those out of the 
state. 

The State Press—Through a corre- 
lation of the work of the Missouri 
Press Association and that of the 
School of Journalism another medi- 
um of extension activity is provided. 
The constitution of the press associa- 
tion states that one of the two meet- 
ings of the associations each year 
shall be held at the School of Journal- 
ism. The executive secretary of the 
association maintains his headquar- 
ters in the journalism building, and 
the school is in constant touch with 
him and his work. Members of fac- 
ulty may act in an advisory capacity 
on all matters he desires to take up 
with them. He comes in contact with 
the undergraduate student in journal- 
ism and often as students finish their 
course he fills’ the dual role of pro- 
viding them with employment and 
the state editor with a staff member. 
At the general meetings of the state 
association and the numerous meet- 
ings of the district associations of 
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state editors, the school is represent- 
ed on the program, or in other ways, 
whenever possible. The state organi- 
zation has proved an effective outlet 
for extension work of this character 
to the School of Journalism. 

Faculty Correspondence — While, 
as stated before, no correspondence 
courses are offered at Missouri, an 
increasing amount of time is spent by 
each member of the faculty in aiding 
individual editors and publishers in 
the state through personal corre- 
spondence. The importance of this 
work is also stressed by those in 
charge of the administration of the 
school as being not only a necessary 
duty, but one of real service. Crit- 
icisms of newspapers, problems of 
country newspaper production, jour- 
nalistie data of all kinds, suggestions 
or advice on advertising and business 
methods, counsel on news matters, aid 
in arranging courses in high school 
journalism—all of these things are 
dealt with as a result of numerous in- 
quiries coming to the school, chiefly 
from within the state. Each inquiry 
is assigned to a member of the fac- 
ulty in charge of the particular sub- 
ject, and the reply may be the re 
sult of his individual knowledge, or 
he may submit the matter in ques- 
tion to other members of the faculty. 

High Schools and Junior Colleges 
—Missouri has neither approved nor 
disapproved professional, journal- 
istie courses in the high schools and 
junior colleges. But it did nothing, 
until recently at least, that tended 
toward encouragement of such in- 
struction. A condition arose, how- 
ever, that had to be faced. The num- 
ber of secondary schools offering such 
courses increased rapidly with the 
result that there was a demand for 
assistance from the school of journal- 
ism. There has been organized a 
state organization of high school edi- 
tors, most of them pupils of so-called 
journalistic courses in the secondary 


school, and this organization meets 
once a year at the School of Journal- 
ism. High school faculty advisers 
and teachers attend the meetings and 
work with the organization. The 
routine is much the same, as far as I 
know, as that of several other insti- 
tutions where the work is done on a 
larger scale than at Missouri. The 
time of one member of the faculty is 
given largely to the work, all mem- 
bers of the faculty discuss various 
phases of journalistic work with the 
pupils and teachers, and their publi- 
cations are judged and awards made. 
Continuance of journalistic education 
beyond the high school, however, is 
constantly urged. 

These activities constitute in the 
main all that the school with which I 
am connected does of a nature that 
might come under the heading of ex- 
tension work. That there is a de- 
mand, in a measure, for the offering 
of professional courses by correspon- 
dence, is realized. Requests come 
from the high school teacher and 
from those who constitute the usual 
class applying for extension courses 
in any phase of education. That de- 
mand, however, has not reached the 
point, where the school has felt called 
upon to meet it. That certain courses 
can be given creditably by correspon- 
dence, it is not intended to dispute. 
Yet in a plan of organization, char- 
acterized by a laboratory, intended 
to provide the newspaper atmosphere 
and conditions, as well as an incen- 
tive, it is felt thus far at least, that 
correspondence instruction would be 
inferior, to say the least, to that giv- 
en to the students in residence. 


Norman J. Radder, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Indiana Uni- 
versity, is author of a text on the 
community newspaper which will be 
published at an early date. 
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HERE is a popular belief, not 
wholly absent from the minds 
even of teachers of journalism, that 
non-professional subjects in the jour- 
nalism curriculum are to be termed 
cultural, and that culture is a some- 
what vague quality concerned chiefly 
with leisure rather than with one’s 
daily work. Now I do not believe 
that in a complex civilization life can 
be arbitrarily divided into work and 
leisure ; nor, even if it could be, that 
we ean successfully put into one field 
ideals and practices that we exclude 
from the other. We are out of the 
age of categories, of bulkheads. We 
have begun to recognize that life is a 
unity. I am heartily in favor of edu- 
cation for happiness, but I believe, at 
the same time, that happiness is at- 
tained both in work and in use of 
leisure time, and that education for 
happiness may be effectively com- 
bined with education for success in a 
specific profession. 

It is from this point of view that | 
approach the problem of background 
subjects in the journalism curriculum. 
These subjects are cultural in that 
they train the individual to make the 
best use of his life, but not in the pop- 
ular sense of being alien from every- 
day professional concerns. The man 
or woman who is thoroughly compe- 
tent in a profession as exacting, and 
at the same time as broad, as journal- 
ism will essentially be a cultivated 
person. 

In discussing background subjects 
for students preparing for journal- 
ism, two questions arise in my mind: 

(1) What should a_ journalist 
know ? 
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Background Studies in Preparation for Journalism 


By Netson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


From A. A. 8. D. J. Convention Proceedings 


(2) What qualities or habits, 
aside from strictly professional ones, 
should the journalist develop ? 

An easy answer to the first of these 
questions is that the journalist should 
know everything. That manifestly is 
absurd. We all are familiar with the 
old fashioned reporter who thought 
he knew everything but who knew 
just enough about many subjects to 
think it unnnecessary to consult 
authorities, and who consequently fell 
into ludicrous errors. Today, with 
the vast additions that have been re- 
cently made and are being made to 
the sum of human knowledge, it is un- 
thinkable that any one should profess 
accurate knowledge of more than a 
small field. What the journalist 
needs is solid grounding in those sub- 
jects which are of greatest human con- 
cern—sufficient grounding for him to 
have reasonable intelligence concern- 
ing them and to be able to consult 
competent authority on _ matters 
which are not clear to him. 

The field on which most stress has 
hitherto been laid in schools of journ- 
alism comprises the social sciences— 
economies, polities, sociology, and 
history. These subjects are import- 
ant, but it is my conviction that too 
much stress has been laid upon them. 
Politics, including most of the under- 
lying assumptions of what is termed 
political science, is today a highly un- 
realistic subject. Newspapers, with 
their constant emphasis upon it, are 
keeping the people from realizing how 
unrealistic it is, and from developing 
a more realistic point of view. The 
contemporary philosophies of econom- 
ies and sociology are more realistic, 
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but one can hardly claim for them 
that they have been regularly built up 
by the patient process of induction, 
which is essential to sound scientific 
reasoning. Moreover, one can not, 
unless one holds the complete Marx- 
ian doctrine of economic determina- 
tion, maintain that these are the only 
significant concerns of life, or that the 
interest of the journalist should neces- 
sarily center in these. 

Of equal importance are the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, the latter, 
of course, including psychology. Such 
economie and social progress as has 
occurred in recent years has been the 
result almost exclusively of the appli- 
cation of these sciences to the prob- 
lems of human society. Scientifie in- 
vention and discovery are responsible 
for improvement in health, in trans- 
portation, in material comfort, in in- 
dividual purchasing power, and in 
scores of other matters. I venture to 
say that Albert Einstein or Thomas 
A. Edison is more significant than 
any living statesman whom you can 
name. Not only is our world today 
based on science, but science rests on 
a sounder foundation of ideal and 
methodology than does any other 
phase of life. 

Mr. Walter Lippman of the New 
York World recently stated his inabil- 
ity, after long and patient search, to 
find any one thoroughly capable of 
diseussing scientific problems editor- 
ially in a daily newspaper. This is a 
commentary to which we may well 
give heed. A more far reaching com- 
mentary is found in the frequent er- 
rors made day by day by journalists 
in handling simple scientific matter. 
It is conceivable that a man or wo- 
man familiar with the basic principles 
of the sciences might not be able to 
write editorially upon some of the 
more technical matters, but such a 
person would make none of the errors 
commonly made by reporters dealing 
with scientific subjects. Journalists 
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as a whole, including graduates of 
schools of journalism, are untrained 
in the natural sciences. 

When we turn to the arts we find, 
if anything, a worse situation so far 
as journalism is concerned. About 
music, painting, architecture, even 
about literature, the typical journal- 
ist and, indeed, the typical graduate 
of a school of journalism, is grossly 
ignorant. He does not know the 
simplest terms used in the arts, nor 
the names of conspicuous artists, 
while his knowledge of esthetic prin- 
ciple and theory is hardly above that 
of a policeman. Yet the memorable 
things, the things that give the most 
intense pleasure, belong to the arts. 
A student graduated from a school of 
journalism without any knowledge of 
the arts will be blind, and will blind 
his readers, to a large proportion of 
the best in human life. 

Other subjects might be mentioned 
as desirable background for the jour- 
nalist, but for the most part they 
would be tools—as languages, for ex- 
ample, are tools—to unlock the doors 
to the social sciences, the natural sci- 
ences, and the arts. It is these three 
groups of subjects which seem to me 
fundamental to the education of a 
journalist, as they are fundamental 
to a comprehensive understanding of 
life. 

Apart from specific knowledge of 
subject matter, what qualities or hab- 
its should a journalist develop? This 
is our second question. 

In the first place, the journalist 
ean develop one very simple thing, 
the habit of reading. In spite of all 
the other avenues of approach to 
learning, the open book still remains 
the accepted symbol of education. 
Habits of reading, if not acquired in 
college or earlier, are not likely to be 
acquired at all. I have no patience 
with the common practice of regard- 
ing a textbook or two or a book of se- 
lections as sufficient reading for a 
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term’s work in any subject. Most of 
us, I suppose, read the greater part of 
two or three books plus a number of 
magazines every week, in addition to 
our teaching and administrative du- 
ties. There is no reason why a college 
student should do less. There is no 
group of employed persons in the 
world who have as little to do as have 
college and university students. They 
will not be overworked if we require 
of them many times as much reading 
as they now do, and they will acquire 
a habit which will be of the utmost 
benefit and pleasure to them. 

The second quality which I feel 
should be stimulated in students of 
journalism is open-mindedness and 
realism of approach. The tendency 
of students is to accept the traditional 
mores of the crowd without examina- 
tion. They subject to no examination 
the customs, prepossessions, and pre- 
judices of the herd. I have no doubt 
that in the student body of every in- 
stitution represented here there could 
be found students subscribing to each 
article in the American Credo which 
Mr. Mencken and Mr. Nathan have 
made famous, from the belief that 
water from a kitehen tap is purer 
than that from one in a bathroom, to 
the belief that Bob Ingersoll is in hell. 
If we are to develop the investigative 
habits which are essential to effective 
reporting, we must train our students 
to accept no belief merely because it 
is popular. Indeed, we must show 
them that, as eminent psychologists 
have pointed out, a belief that a the- 
ory should not or need not be in- 
quired into is evidence not of its 
truth, but of its probable falsity. This 
must be applied not simply in courses 
in journalism, but in all courses which 
journalism students take. Realistic 
habits are pretty securely established 
in the natural sciences, except per- 
haps in academic departments of psy- 
chology. The realism enjoined in 
scientific study is in itself a reason 
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for emphasizing such study in the 
training of prospective journalists 
Much instruction in the social ci. 
ences is highly unrealistic, although 
it is showing improvement. Teachers 
of journalism may wisely lend their 
aid to placing the social sciences on 
the same sound basis of realism and 
inductive reasoning as are the nat. 
ural sciences. The arts, obviously, 
rest on a different basis from that of 
the sciences, but the full appreciation 
of beauty which they enjoin develops 
an equal open-mindedness. 

The third and last quality which | 
should emphasize as desirable for the 
journalist is modernity of outlook. It 
is trite to say that the world is chang- 
ing, yet in many academic circles the 
fact remains unrecognized. The 
thought of yesterday and the day be- 
fore is of value to the journalist as 
to every one else, but it largely loses 
its value if it causes him to overlook 
the thought of today. I am not sure 
but that in many of our courses we 
should start with the present and 
work back, thus following the peda- 
gogical method of proceeding from 
the near to the remote, rather than 
the chronological order of remote to 
near. According to our present meth- 
ods, we start with the remote and 
often never reach the near. It is not 
at all uncommon to find courses in 
literature stopping with 1900 or 
courses in the pictorial arts stopping 
even earlier. Not only in the arts but 
in other fields, I question seriously 
whether most of our students have a 
reasonable understanding of import- 
ant contemporary movements or even 
recognize the names of significant fig- 
ures in these movements. How well, 
for instance, could our students de- 
fine bolshevism, psychoanalysis, ex- 
pressionism? What do such names as 
Stravinsky, Freud, Groce, Russell, 
Picasso, and Michelson mean to them! 
Are our students living in today’s 
world or in yesterday’s? 
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It is my firm belief that if schools 
of journalism are to attain the same 
rank as other professional schools 
they must afford a type of training 
which will make their graduates not 
followers of the crowd, but critics and 
leaders of it, able to recognize and 
ready to prick the bubbles of tradi- 


tion and illusion which retard pro- 
gress. Journalism, directly related as 
it is to every human activity, requires 
this to an extent not necessary in any 
other profession. This fact makes an 
adequate background, of both knowl- 
edge and mental qualities and habits, 
of the utmost importance. 


The Relations Between Cultural and Technical 
Courses in Journalism 


By J. W. CuNLIFFE 


From A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings 


HE question whether education 
for Journalism should be eul- 
tural or technical has been answered 
at various times and in various ways. 
There still exists in some minds what 
I am tempted to eall the obsolete 
view that the only place for effective 
training in newspaper work is a news- 
paper office. Most of us learnt the 
business in that way, and we are fa- 
miliar with its advantages and disad- 
vantages. Its advantages rest upon 
the popular educational principle of 
learning by doing, exemplified in the 
view that the best way to teach a boy 
to swim is to throw him into deep wa- 
ter. This plan succeeds in some cases, 
but is not, I believe, universally ap- 
proved or adopted by teachers of 
swimming. We are here as teachers 
of Journalism and if the best way to 
teach Journalism is to say nothing 
about Journalism to the student in the 
university, but to encourage him to 
spend his whole time on what are 
usually called the academic subjects, 
we ought not to be here at all. We 
ought to be attending the meeting of 
the Modern Languages Association or 
the Philological Association, or of 
some other learned, scientific or liter- 
ary association, according to our par- 
ticular academic interests. We are 


here as teachers of Journalism, and 
unless we can teach Journalism more 
efficiently and more economically in 
our classes than it can be learnt in a 
newspaper office from a man who has 
to do nearly everything else in the 
world except teaching—-the much 
burdened city editor—we might as 
well give up the job and turn to some 
other means of making a living— 
more lucrative, I hope, and certainly 
easier. I am confident not only that 
we are able to teach Journalism better 
than the average city editor has time 
or ability to do, but that we have done 
so. The proof of it is the acceptance 
of our students by the profession in 
preference to the untrained college 
graduate, and the consequent estab- 
lishment of courses in Journalism or 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism in over 200 of our colleges and 
universities. I mention this view only 
to dismiss it from serious considera- 
tion here. 

Contrasted with this view is the 
more recent one—not yet obsolete, 
but obsolescent—that the only way to 
teach Journalism in a university is to 
turn that part of the university into 
a newspaper office. The obvious ob- 
jection to this theory is that it is im- 
practicable. A university classroom 
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or laboratory is not a newspaper office 
and cannot be made into a newspaper 
office under the commercial conditions 
which are a vital part of the newspa- 
per business as we know it and un- 
derstand it. The pay envelope which 
is so essential a part of the life of the 
working newspaper man is missing; 
the student is not paid; he is paying, 
and in return for his fees he expects 
something more than contact with the 
machinery of a newspaper office—he 
demands, and ought to receive, in- 
struction. I have known professors 
of journalism who thought that if the 
academic part of the curriculum 
could be thrust aside, and if the stu- 
dent. could be set with his nose to the 
grindstone of reporting and copyread- 
ing, day in and day out, for a year or 
two years, we should achieve the ideal 
School of Journalism. I do not be- 
lieve it. I know no way of keeping 
the student’s nose to the grindstone 
to the extent suggested. I could not 
do it myself and I have not yet seen 
the professor of journalism whom I 
should think capable of doing it. 
Without the stimulus of a regular sal- 
ary and the encouragement of seeing 
their work in print in a newspaper 
published under the ordinary condi- 
tions of commercial competition, stu- 
dents could not be held down to the 
continuous grind of reporting and 
copyreading; and if they could they 
would not be getting what they are 
paying for—a professional education. 
A School of Journalism organized on 
a basis of technical practice alone 
would not be a professional school, 
but a trade school. This view also I 
mention only to clear the way for a 
considgration of my real subject—the 
relations between the cultural and 
technical courses in the journalistic 
curriculum. 

I take it for granted that these re- 
lations exist, and that they ought to 
exist. I believe the relations should 
be as close as possible, and I wish to 
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offer some considerations in support 
of that view. 

It is upon this basis that this and 
other schools of journalism in this 
country have been organized, and ex. 
perience has convinced me that it is 
sound basis. The more I see and the 
more I do of the training of young 
people for the profession of Journal. 
ism, the more impressed I am by the 
foresight and insight of Joseph Pulit- 
zer in his plans for this School. These 
plans were first put forth in an ar. 
ticle in the North American Review, 
published as long ago as 1904, and 
though many of you are no doubt 
more or less familiar with it—for it is 
one of the classics of our craft—| 
shall venture to recall to you its prin- 
cipal recommendations. 


In answer to the claim that Jour. 
nalism can only be learned in the of- 
fice, Mr. Pulitzer says: ‘‘ What is ae- 
tual practice of the office? It is not 
intentional, but only incidental train- 
ing—it is not apprenticeship—it is 
work, in which every participant is 
supposed to know his business. No- 
body in a newspaper office has the 
time or the inclination to teach a raw 
reporter the things he ought to know 
before taking up even the humblest 
work of the journalist. That is not 
what editors are doing. One of the 
learned critics remarks that Greeley 
took young Raymond in hand and 
hammered him into a great editor. 
True. But was it not an expensive 
process, as well as an unusual one— 
the most distinguished newspaper- 
maker of his time turning himself into 
a College of Journalism for the ben- 
efit of a single pupil? Suppose a 
man of half Greeley’s capacity, set 
free from the exhausting labors and 
the harassing perplexities of creating 
a newspaper every day—relieved 
from the necessity of correcting the 
blunders of subordinates, of watching 
to prevent the perpetration of more 
blunders, and able to concentrate his 
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whole heart and soul upon training 
his pupils—might he not be able to 
turn out, not one Raymond, but 
forty ? 

‘Incidentally, I venture to men- 
tion that in my Own experience as a 
newspaper reporter and editor I 
never had one single lesson from 
anybody. 

“The ‘shop’ idea is the one that 
used to prevail in the law and in med- 
icine. Legal studies began by copy- 
ing bills of costs for the country law- 
yer; medical training by sweeping 
out a doctor’s office. Now it is rec- 
ognized that better results are ob- 
tained by starting with a systematic 
equipment in a professional school. 
The lawyer learns nothing at college 
except the theory of law, its princi- 
ples and some precedents. When he 
receives his diploma he is quite un- 
prepared to practise. Nor does the 
doctor learn to practise at the medi- 
eal school. He learns only principles, 
theories, rules, the experience of oth- 
ers—the foundation of his profession. 
After leaving college he must work in 
the hospitals to acquire the art of 
practically applying kis knowledge.’’ 

Answering the question whether a 
young man can get suitable training 
by careful selection from the ordinary 
college courses, Mr. Pulitzer says: 
“But after this wonderful young 
man has made out his list of studies 
he will be doomed to disappointment. 
The courses in history, in law, in po- 
litical science and the rest will not be 
what he really needs as a specialist in 
journalism. They will give him only 
a fraction of the knowledge he re- 
quires on those subjects, and they 
will swamp that fraction in the flood 
of details of which he can make no 
use. To fit these courses to his pur- 
pose they must be remodeled and spe- 
cialized. Modern industry looks 
sharply after its by-products. In sil- 
ver-mining, gold is sometimes found 
as a by-product exceeding the value 


of the silver. So in general univer- 
sity courses we may find by-products 
that would meet the needs of the 
journalist. Why not divert, deflect, 
extract, concentrate, specialize them 
for the journalist as a specialist? 
... The object of the College of 
Journalism will be to dig through 
this general scheme intended to cover 
every possible career or work in life, 
every profession, to select and concen- 
trate only upon the things which the 
journalist wants, and not to waste 
time on things that he does not 
want.’’ 

Mr. Pulitzer is clear that among 
the things that should not be taught 
are circulation, advertising, manufac- 
ture and finance. Dealing with what 
should be taught and how, he laid 
stress in the first place upon the im- 
portance of teaching a really good 
English style; next upon some knowl- 
edge of law, but he urged the absolute 
necessity of specializing. and of in- 
struction with a view to making it 
useful to the journalist. Training in 
ethical principles must pervade all 
the courses, and be the motive of the 
whole institution, never forgotten, 
even in its most practical work. Next, 
literature, and especially the litera- 
ture of politics; history, including the 
history of journalism; sociology, but 
so framed and limited that it would 
be the best possible introduction to 
newspaper work; economics, but not 
the old, arid, abstract political sci- 
ence, rather the new play of indust- 
rial and commercial forces that is 
transforming modern society; the re- 
lations between capital and labor, for 
instance. Modern languages should 
be taught not as a luxurious culture 
subject or as a mental discipline, but 
as a tool—a key with which to unlock 
life, the literature, the morals and 
the manners of the people that use it. 
Physical Science should be taught, 
but not as if the journalist were go- 
ing to be a specialist; rather, he 
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ought to have some bold outline of the 
principles of physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy and astronomy, in the light of the 
latest discoveries, with such an intro- 
duction to the best authorities on 
these subjects as would enable him to 
follow them out to any further extent 
by himself. 

Finally Mr. Pulitzer laid stress up- 
on the importance of teaching the 
news, and he gave the following defi- 
nition of the ideal news editor: ‘‘A 
man who has been well grounded, who 
has the foundations of accuracy, love 
of truth and an instinct for the pub- 
lie service.’’ 

In the early days of the Columbia 
School of Journalism we succeeded in 
great measure in living up to Joseph 
Pulitzer’s ideal. We had English— 
both literature and composition— 
taught by a newspaper man who had 
also had years of experience as a pro- 
fessor of English; we had French 
taught by a French journalist, also 
with ample experience as a teacher; 
we had economics taught by an econ- 
omist with newspaper experience ; 
and the same for politics, and science, 
and so on. But these specialists were 
too able not to be attracted elsewhere, 
and our scheme of instruction on this 
basis of academic eminence combined 
with professional experience was 
found too expensive. We were com- 
pelled to abandon the freshman and 
sophomore years to the college teach- 
ers to do the best they could with the 
subjects we prescribed for the pre- 
journalism curriculum. I have a high 
respect for the college instructor— 
having been one myself—but I am 
bound to say that we noted a certain 
loss. The professors in our junior 
year who now teach political and 
financial writing sometimes come to 
me with the plaint that such and such 
a student appears to know nothing of 
polities or economies, as the case may 
be. I assure them that the student in 
question has had a course in polities 
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or economies ; the record shows it. | 
say ‘‘he has had a course’’—not that 
he has taken it. He has been exposed 
to it, but it has not ‘‘taken.’’ [| am 
not saying that this is the fault of 
the instructor, least of all the fault 
of the teaching staff of Columbia (ol. 
lege, which sends us, on the whole, our 
best-trained men from its pre-journ- 
alism courses. Most of our students 
come from other colleges, and every 
one of us who have been teachers for 
any length of time have had pupils 
who have passed their examinations, 
but seem to have succeeded in restor- 
ing their minds to a state of pristine 
innocence very soon after the exami- 
nation. My point is that every sub- 
ject prescribed in the curriculum for 
a degree in journalism should, if pos- 
sible, be taught by a man who has had 
actual experience of newspaper work. 
It has been urged that there is no 
such thing as Journalistic English, or 
Journalistic French, or Journalistic 
Science, or Journalistic Economics or 
Politics; but I claim that these sub- 
jects can be better taught to students 
of journalism by a man who has had 
journalistic experience than by a man 
who has not. It is not my purpose to 
criticize college teaching in this uni- 
versity or elsewhere, though I some- 
times think the treatment of some 
subjects might with advantage be 
brought into closer relation with the 
use the students are going to make of 
the knowledge they gain, or are ex- 
pected to gain in the courses they at- 
tend; too often, I fear, the instructor 
being himself a specialist, is inclined 
to regard his students as possible or 
embryonic specialists in his subject. 
and teach them from that point of 
view, giving them a foundation for 
advanced study rather than the gen- 
eral knowledge which will serve them 
in ordinary life. But that is by the 
way. My point is that the professor 
who has been, or is, a newspaper man, 
teaches any subject with the future 
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career of his students in mind; and 
there is also a psychological advant- 
age in the attitude of the student to 
the teacher. If the teacher has been, 
or is, a journalist, the class is more 
inclined to believe that what he is 
teaching is worthy of their attention, 
and this is in itself a considerable ad- 
vantage. 

I am, however, reconciled to the di- 
vision between the first two years and 
the last two years of the journalistic 
curriculum, as offering a sound, work- 
able basis under the educational con- 
ditions with which we are confronted. 
As the foundation of numerous junior 
colleges indicates, there is a natural 
break in American college life at the 
end of the sophomore year, and most 
of the work done by the college stu- 
dent up to that point belongs rather 
to the scholastic than to the academic 
period of his career. The freshmen, 
certainly, and sometimes the sopho- 
mores, look to me more like big school- 


boys than university undergraduates, 
and their instruction in college is 
planned for them largely on that sup- 


position. We are content to receive 
them from the colleges at that point, 
subject, of course, to the right to 
grumble a little about how little some 
of them have learnt from their previ- 
ous teachers; this is the prescriptive 
right of the teacher all along the line. 
The graduate professor damns the col- 
lege instructor, the college instructor 
criticizes the high school teacher, the 
high school teacher blames the grade 
school, the grade school teacher lays 
it on the parents, and so on back to 
our first parents in the garden of 
Eden, of whoever or whatever takes 
their place under the evolutionary 
theory. This is the new educational 
dogma of original sin, and we cannot 
get along without it. But taking 
these young sinners at the end of the 
sophomore year with all their errors 
fresh upon them, we do our best with 


them and for them in the way I have 
suggested. No one would be so fool- 
hardy as to assert that at this age they 
are not in need of further cultural in- 
struction; but they are emerging 
from youth into manhood, and having 
made the choice of their profession, 
they may reasonably be expected to 
treat seriously any subject which 
forms part of their training in that 
profession. From this point on, their 
whole education should be planned 
and organized from the professional 
point of view. I confess that I am 
not willing to hand them over for 
their junior and senior years of col- 
lege to college instructors whose aims 
and sympathies may be professional 
in the academic rather than the jour- 
nalistic sense, i. e. whose inclination 
is to treat all students as possible can- 
didates for the Ph.D. in that particu- 
lar subject. Let the student by all 
means continue to study politics and 
economics and history and literature, 
but under the control and direction, if 
possible under the immediate instruc- 
tion of the professors of journalism. 
Unless the Faculty of Journalism has 
the student’s time and attention in 
its entirety for the last two years be- 
fore graduation, I do not see how the 
task of turning him out as a compe- 
tent beginner in newspaper work in 
his early twenties, is to be accom- 
plished. 

I am not in favor of putting off his 
journalistic training till after he has 
taken his B.A. degree. The period of 
adolescence—say between the stu- 
dent’s eighteenth and his twenty-first 
year—is too precious, both for him 
and for the people who are to teach 
him—for us not to take advantage of 
the journalistic bent of his mind, if he 
has that bent. Let him take further 
instruction in graduate courses both 
cultural and technical—if he wishes 
to do so, and if he can afford it. But 
it does seem to me that an intelligent 
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American youth who has in him the 
makings of a newspaper man has the 
right to be placed in a position to be- 
gin his professional career at or about 
the age of twenty-one. Reporting is 
a young man’s job, and, I think, al- 
ways will be. The energy and enthu- 
siasm of youth are needed to face the 
rebuffs and hardships inevitable in 
the early years of the calling, and it 
is by the reporting game that most of 
our students enter the profession. Let 
us by all means put them in a posi- 
tion to do other kinds of newspaper 
work when the opportunity offers— 


T is not easy, writing long in ad- 
vance and without knowledge of the 
position of my predecessor in this dis- 
cussion, to understand just how to ap- 
proach the subject. 

Too boldly, perhaps, I may begin 
with the statement that I have long 
objected to the distinction which is 
implied in the statement of my assign- 
ment as it appears upon the pro- 
gramme. This implication is that a 
technical course in journalism is not 
cultural. For a good many years I 
have labored with my colleagues in 
the College of Arts and Sciences in 
the endeavor to convince them that 
they have not a corner on culture; 
that a course in journalism or in en- 
gineering, though it be labeled ‘‘tech- 
nical,’’ possesses as much cultural 
value, potentially, as is to be found in 
any course in Greek or philosophy. 
To some extent I have been success- 
ful, though I admit that some of the 
concessions are accompanied by re- 
servations. 

It was a student, wise beyond his 
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Cultural and Technical Values 
By A. L. STonE 


From A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings 


feature writing, editorial, dramatic, 
musical, and literary criticisms as the 
case may be. Our problem is to give 
them by the time they enter the news. 
paper office a sound professional and 
cultural education. It is a difficult 
problem, but not, I think, an insoluble 
one, and the solution, as I see it, lies 
in the closest possible contact between 
the teaching of the cultural and that 
of the professional subjects. This can 
be best achieved if every professor, 
whether his subject is cultural or pro- 
fessional, or both, has himself been 
actively engaged in newspaper work. 


years, who declared that, while it may 
be possible to prepare for the prac- 
tice of law or of medicine in a sharply 
segregated school, it requires an en- 
tire university, working overtime, to 
equip for the practice of journalism. 
Closer, I believe, than in any other of 
the professional schools is the rela- 
tionship between work in journalism 
and the courses in the arts and sci- 
ences. Broadly speaking, I believe 
there is no course in the entire univer- 
sity curriculum which the student in 
journalism may not turn to his direct 
advantage in his technical—so-called 
—work. His field is the world and 
the background which is absolutely 
necessary for him is a knowledge of 
the world as nearly complete as he 
can make it. 

There is, of course, the limit of 
time imposed upon us, and always, | 
believe, the item of local conditions 
must enter into the consideration of 
what background courses—purposely 
I refrain from designating them as 
‘“‘eultural’’ courses—we shall pre- 
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seribe for our curriculum. In Illinois 
there are courses given which are spe- 
cially helpful to the student in jour- 
nalism which would not be recom- 
mended to a student at Montana— 
perhaps because of the personality of 
the instructor or perhaps on account 
of other influencing conditions. I pre- 
sume the converse of this statement 
is true. 

In Montana we require of students 
in journalism the same ‘‘restricted 
elective’ subjects that are demanded 
for a degree in arts and sciences— 
foreign language, science, English— 
and, because we are specially fortu- 
nate in our relationships we stress 
work in economies, sociology, litera- 
ture and history when the general re- 
quirements have been ‘‘worked off.’’ 

That expression, ‘‘ worked off,’’ is 
used advisedly. You all know that 
the pursuit of these generally re- 
quired subjects is regarded as a dis- 
agreeable task by the average student, 
probably because they are ‘‘re- 
quired.’’ 

I assume that we are agreed upon 
these general and trite observations. 
If I am able to contribute any sug- 
gestion to this discussion which will 
be regarded seriously and which I 
hope may be considered thoughtfully, 
it is that we should make earnest ef- 
fort to make our journalism courses 
cultural as well as technical. It is 
not as serious a problem as it may 
appear at first thought. If journa- 
lism is anything it is cultural in the 
most profound sense of the word. And 
we have, in our special work, oppor- 
tunity which is denied to most of 
those who teach rather abstractly. It 
lies in our power to bring this cul- 
tural phase of our work to the 
strengthening of its concreteness. The 
instructional work in journalism 


must be different in its details each 
year from what it was the year be- 
fore. It must be kept continually up 
to the minute. We cannot, if we play 
fair, use the same lecture notes, year 
after year. 

Two years ago in Montana we dis- 
continued the standard course, ‘‘ Eth- 
ics and Principles of Journalism.’’ It 
does not appear upon our curriculum. 
Yet, I am sure, we are teaching more 
of this subject and are getting it 
across much more satisfactorily than 
we were previously. There is not a 
course in which we do not introduce 
some of this work; we are thus able 
to connect our points directly with a 
direct application. If we judge by 
results, this change has given attract- 
iveness and interest to the subject 
matter of a course which, given ab- 
stractly, possessed neither of these 
qualities. A couple of years ago a 
young man, on his first newspaper 
job after graduation by us, refused 
to write a story upon the basis of 
what he knew were incomplete facts. 
He lost his job. Another reporter 
wrote the story. The next week the 
newspaper was sued for libel—and 
successfully. 

It would be easy to multiply illus- 
trations but there is not time. This 
may serve to make clear my point. 
The relation of cultural courses to 
technical courses in journalism is in- 
timate—it is intimate because techni- 
cal courses in journalism are cultural. 


A film revealing the newspaper cor- 
respondent and press association at 
work has been prepared by the United 
Press management and is being re- 
leased through that organization. It 
may be obtained by schools and de- 
partments of journalism. 
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Literary Criticism in America, Part 3 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


HE reasons for the growth of a 
book reading public, which is 
necessarily a public interested in book 
reviews, are doubtless manifold and 
complex. One may possibly be sought 
in the war. It is not merely a rhetori- 
cal phrase to say that the mental hori- 
zon of millions of Americans was en- 
larged. Beyond question the conflict 
did stimulate intellectual interests, 
and did quicken and broaden the lives 
of many of the people whom it threw 
into new environments, as all wars 
have done. History became of inter- 
est to explain the war, geography and 
travel to illuminate its character, biog- 
raphy to throw light upon its leading 
figures. Two million soldiers went 
abroad, and three million more who 
went into camp at home, found the 
scope of their interests changed for 
the better. But a broader and more 
powerful cause lies full in view in 
the improved sweep and intensity of 
our educational processes. We now 
have a million college graduates, some 
of whom know how to read. We have 
great numbers of high school and 
even grade school pupils who know 
something about reading, and desire 
to know more. Education, from the 
sixth grade to the post-graduate 
course, is no longer a process based 
upon the assimilation of a certain 
number of dull textbooks, but in- 
volves the reading of large numbers 
of supplementary volumes of genu- 
ine interest. Some States in the Mid- 
dle West have taken steps to see that 
every school, rural as well as urban, 
is given a modest but alluring library. 
All this bears fruit in an increased 
demand for books. 
Still another explanation lies full 
upon the surface—the evident and in 


some light amusing desire of great 
bodies of the American people to rise 
to a broader culture. It is part of 
the wistful widespread zeal for self. 
improvement which is making such a 
deep impression upon the advertising 
pages of our magazines. Next to the 
advertisement which explains how 
terribly a girl should feel if she eats 
alligator pear with a spoon, when she 
ean buy the book of Etiquette for two 
dollars; next to the advertisement 
which tells the young man how he 
may earn from $50 to $400 a week 
by signing the lower left-hand corner 
coupon, is the advertisement which 
explains how the young couple, in- 
stead of moping dismally at home 
alone, can move in a brilliant intellec- 
tual circle if they order a certain set 
of books and begin spending a half 
hour a day with it. Of course it is 
wrong to represent the books as ex- 
clusively a means, when they are ac- 
tually an end in themselves. But the 
aspiration which such appeals touch 
and feed is commendable and encour- 
aging. It is the aspiration which has 
sold hundreds of thousands of sets of 
Dr. Eliot’s five foot book shelf, which 
has placed many sets of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, in its eleventh edi- 
tion, in American homes and institu- 
tions, and which is responsible for the 
circulation of millions of the ten cent 
classics published by the Haldeman- 
Julius Company in Kansas. 

It is against the background of this 
comprehensive social movement to- 
ward a truer literacy that we can 
best measure -the function of the 
criticism that was intended mainly for 
scholars, as presented in the Nation 
of a generation ago, has fallen into 


background. Today it is procur- 
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able in technical journals, from the 
weekly Science to the quarterly 
American Historical Review, and in 
technical journals we can be content 
to let it remain. This criticism re- 
gards it as quite proper to review the 
books of 1925 in 1926, or even early 
in 1927; and as some editor once re- 
marked, it always closes with the de- 
lightful formula, ‘‘There is an ex- 
cellent index’’ or ‘‘The index is de- 
fective.’ The less of it we have in 
current journalism the better. So 
with the eriticism which is written 
primarily to improve, reprove, or in- 
struct authors, and only secondarily 
for the general public. No author 
ever profited very much by book-criti- 
cism. Canon Farrar once said that 
with the best will in the world, he had 
never learned anything from the 
many critical estimates of his books. 
Our greatest modern American novel- 
ist echoed this opinion. ‘‘In making 


a good book, if it is at all a good 


book,’’ says Howells, ‘‘the author has 
learned all that is knowable about it, 
and every strong point and weak 
point in it, far more accurately than 
anyone else can possibly learn them.’’ 
And this same statement is to be 
found, in other words, in a letter 
written by Lowell to Charles Eliot 
Norton many years earlier. ‘‘I believe 
no criticism has ever been made on 
what I write,’’ remarked Lowell, 
“that I had not made before, and let 
slip through my fingers.’’ Book criti- 
cism is not primarily for scholars, or 
authors, but for the general reading 
publie of intelligence and curiosity. 
Before periodical criticism can be 
really good, and can be assured of 
permanent vigor, it must find a broad 
democratic basis; and the best rea- 
son for thinking that it is better and 
more vigorous today than ever before, 
is that this basis is being supplied. 
The function of literary reviewing 
years ago might be the appraisal of 


books for a limited audience, but to- 
day it is the introduction of books to 
a large audience. It has become one 
of the agencies in general cultural de- 
velopment, and its place as such an 
agency is the noblest it can possibly 
occupy. 

But, it will be objected, you are 
exaggerating the breadth of the audi- 
ence reached by our literary criticism. 
After all, how many people are really 
interested in good reviews of good 
books, or even good newsy exposition 
of the contents of important new vol- 
umes? The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature has but 24,000 subscribers 
and buyers; the London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement has but 27,000. What 
is this, when the Saturday Evening 
Post has more than 2,000,000, and 
the London Daily Mail has 1,800,000? 
There are only a handful of compe- 
tent reviewing periodicals, and they 
have only a handful of buyers. To 
this objection the answer is that it is 
based upon far too narrow and imper- 
fect a view of the field. Not merely 
does it fail to take account of the 
fact that the New York Times Book 
Review has a circulation approaching 
a half million every Sunday, and the 
Herald-Tribune Books a circulation 
not far short of one-third of a mil- 
lion. It fails to allow for the steadily 
increasing number of newspapers and 
other publications, scattered all over 
the country, which make room for oc- 
easional reviews of pungency, fresh- 
ness, and some thoughtfulness and 
originality. No one who is in the 
habit of watching our American news- 
papers as by hundreds daily they pass 
over the desk of the exchange editor 
in the office of a metropolitan daily 
could make this mistake. Nor could 
any publisher, or any author who 
subscribes to a clipping bureau. The 
National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers lists today 231 newspapers 
which regularly publish reviews of 
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books, and of these it places 27 in 
what it calls a Grade A list. Two of 
these first-class reviewing journals are 
in San Francisco, one in Cleveland, 
one in Washington, two in Baltimore, 
five in New England, three in Phila- 
delphia, and six in New York. 


It need not be said that the best of 
the literary departments in Western 
and Southern newspapers does not ap- 
proach the New York Times, or Bos- 
ton Transcript. After all, when such 
a department is placed upon a highly 
ambitious plane, only extensive adver- 
tising can support it, and the publish- 
ers today complain that the really 
able reviews of New York and Boston 
make excessive demands upon their 
purses. The publishing business is 


centered in these two cities and Phila- 
delphia, and it is natural that the best 
reviewing should centre there also. 
But we can expect in the book-pages 
of inland newspapers a local flavor, 


a pungent adaptation to community 
tastes and views, as well as a level of 
fair intelligence. And it is highly 
doubtful if ever before so many liter- 
ary editors of some real ability could 
be found scattered over the journal- 
istic map. The El Paso Times has a 
good book-page, and we learn that Mr. 
Duncan Aikman, a frequent contribu- 
tor to our best magazines, is in charge 
of it. The St. Paul News is served 
by Thomas A. Boyd, the author of the 
war novel, ‘‘Through the Wheat’’; 
the Birmingham Post by Mr. Jack 
Bethea, another rising young novelist ; 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer by the 
humorist Ted Robinson ; the Philadel- 
phia North American by an expert 
writer of light fiction, Mr. Sidney 
Williams; the Springfield Republican 
by the veteran hand of E. N. Jenckes, 
and so on. The Chicago newspapers 
need not be mentioned here; it is 
necessary only to mention the criti- 
cism of the Chicago Evening Post, 
which in rapid succession had Floyd 


Dell, Francis Hackett, and Llewellyn 
Jones as literary editors. Bliss Per. 
ry bore testimony ten years ago that 
in the book reviewing of that period, 
“‘outside of a score of leading news. 
papers the most vivacious and pene. 
trating comments have often been 
made in obscure journals.’’ That 
statement is equally true today. 


To look at a specific bundle of clip- 
pings is the best means of testing this 
fact. Two weeks ago I went to the 
magnificent new building of the Mae. 
millan Company on Fifth Avenue, 
and asked my friends there to per- 
mit me to examine the now somewhat 
dusty clippings of press reviews of 
H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Outline of History.’’ 
Six large bundles, containing some 
300 clippings in all, were handed me. 
Here was a book which was more gen- 
erally bought, if not read, during 
two years, than any other serious 
work in our generation. It attracted 
the attention of the great general pub- 
lie which usually neglects history so 
assiduously ; it pleased educators, and 
enraged special scholars; it was 
adopted in some colleges as a text, and 
was anathema to all Catholics who 
read its ecclesiastical chapters. No 
journal would dare pass over it with- 
out comment, and many would take 
pains to assign it to a reviewer of 
eminence. What can we learn about 
the reviews of Mr. Wells’s bold and 
prejudiced summary of the human 
record from the appearance of Nean- 
derthal man until the failure of Presi- 
dent Wilson at Versailles? 


The salient impression left after an 
examination of the almost appalling 
mass of clippings is one of surprise 
at the number of good or excellent re- 
views to be disengaged from the per- 
funectory and hurried notices. But 
when we look at these good reviews, 
we quickly note that with few excep- 
tions they occur in just those organs 
in which we should expect to find 
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them. One of the best appraisals of 
Wells’s effort, though perhaps exces- 
sively harsh in tone, was that by Al- 
vin Johnson in the New Republic, 
which elicited a long reply from Wells 
himself. Almost equally meritorious, 
and quite as severe, was the review 
by T. Salwyn Schapiro in the Nation. 
The New York Evening Post pub- 
lished an acute and well-written esti- 
mate by H. S. Canby on the front 
page of its main news section—for 
the Post, then had the courage to 
make such a book an important piece 
of news. The Freeman published an 
excellent appraisal of the work by 
Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes of 
Columbia, who treated it much as an 
earnest and careful historian, and a 
relative of Cardinal Hayes, might be 
expected to treat so bold an invasion. 
There was an admirable review, much 
more kindly in nature, by James Har- 
vey Robinson in the Yale Review. 
Thus far we have enumerated five. 
Of the five other reviews which might 
be called excellent, four appeared in 
somewhat unexpected quarters. One 
was by G. K. Chesterton in the Balti- 
more News. One was by D. 8S. Muz- 
zey in the Political Science Quarterly. 
One was by the Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man in the Brooklyn Eagle, which 
seldom prints anything worth reading 
about books, but in this instance was 
somehow spurred into action. A 
fourth was by Walter Lippman in 
Vanity Fair, and the fifth was by 
Daniel S. Gage in the Princeton 
Theological Review. With the nature 
of that magazine I am not acquainted, 
and I had never heard of Mr. Gage, 
who gave his address as Fulton, Mo. ; 
but in some respects his long paper 
might be regarded as the very best of 
all the American critiques. 


Now it is plain that when an im- 
portant volume is greeted with at 
least ten really admirable reviews in 
as many periodicals within a few 


months of publication, literary criti- 
cism is alive and vigorous. Of re- 
views which could be called merely 
good there were an equal number. 
That which appeared in the New 
York Times was good; so was that in 
the New York Herald; so were those 
in the Springfield Republican, the 
Boston Transcript, and the Christian 
Science Monitor. Several magazines 
also printed reviews which possessed 
some genuine critical merit—the 
World Tomorrow, the Weekly Re- 
view, and the Menorah Journal be- 
ing the outstanding examples. From 
these we descend into a mass of hastily 
written and inexpert notices, inelud- 
ing many that were obviously based 
upon material furnished by the Mac- 
millan Company itself. 

Any newspaper can obtain a ready- 
made review from almost any pub- 
lisher. They are of value in calling 
attention to the existence of the book, 
and creating a favorable predisposi- 
tion toward it, but that is all. It is 
said that the inventor of the ‘‘reading 
notice’? was a certain Mr. Azariah 
Smith of Boston, who went over the 
advance sheets of the new books is- 
sued by the publisher employing him, 
and concocted from them a series of 
interesting and laudatory notes. He 
has been blamed for designing an in- 
strument which has wrought great 
damage to candor and honesty in crit- 
icism. But such publicity as most re- 
putable publishing houses issue has its 
legitimate uses, and it is improbable 
that anybody of normal acuteness 
ever mistakes it for more than mere 
publicity. 

To make a second test of the ef- 
ficacy of our present-day reviewing, 
I went to the splendid new home of 
Harper and Brothers, just off Park 
Avenue—it may be mentioned that 
the size and beauty of the buildings 
recently erected by several New York 
publishers are another evidence that 
literature is prospering—and asked 
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for the clippings upon the biography 
of Grover Cleveland by Robert Me- 
Elroy, published in 1923. This also 
was a book of exceptionally broad ap- 
peal. It would interest many news- 
papers which give slight attention to 
books, but close attention to polities. 
Few Democratic sheets, in especial, 
would ignore it. I have some special 
reason to realize the attention it 
aroused, because one of the national 
press associations asked me to prepare 
a news story regarding it to be sent 
out by wire. Here also several large 
bundles of clippings were handed me, 
and the result was instructive. There 
were fewer excellent reviews than be- 
fore, but several appeared in unex- 
pected quarters. It became evident 
that scattered all over the United 
States were enthusiastic admirers of 
Cleveland, or careful students of his 
career, and that they had obtained 
permission to deal with his biography. 
Perhaps the best article of all was one 
of great length, and severely critical 
in tone, published in the Boston Her- 
ald over the signature ‘‘ Beach 3,500.”’ 
To those who know that the Herald 
is edited by Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
who was for years Cleveland’s private 
secretary, the authorship was no se- 
eret. Almost equally acute and full 
was the review in the Baltimore Sun 
by W. Cabell Bruce, the accomplished 
biographer of Benjamin Franklin and 
John Randolph, a winner of the Pu- 
litzer prize, and now United States 
Senator from Maryland. His treat- 
ment of Cleveland as the regenerator 
of the Democratic party was deeply il- 
luminating. A third review of un- 
usual merit, this time unsigned, ap- 
peared in the Kansas City Star, and 
from internal evidence was written 
by an attorney. Doubtless one of the 
leading lawyers of the city had lent 
his hand. Still a fourth article in an 
unusual quarter was the admirable 
review contributed by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff to the Living Church. Then 
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we came to the publications which 
might be expected to deal adequately 
with such a volume, and which did not 
disappoint the expectation. The Out. 
look had employed Lawrence F. A). 
bott, a close friend of both Cleve. 
land’s and Roosevelt’s; the New Re- 
public had employed a veteran Wash. 
ington correspondent, Mr. A. W. Ver. 
non; the American Political Science 
Review had employed Prof. James A. 
Woodburn; the Times, Mr. Silas 
Dent ; and the Evening Post Mr. Her- 
bert Pell, the cultivated chairman of 
the Demoeratic State Committee. 
Again it is evident that when an 
important biography can command 
so many able estimates, printed in 
such a variety of publications, our 
periodical criticism is in a far better 
estate than it was said to be twenty 
years ago. Certainly we can no longer 
repeat Emerson’s statement that ‘‘the 
literary man in this country has no 
eritic.’” The literary man has a 
greater and more intelligent audience 
than ever before, and this audience 
requires the critie’s aid in selecting 
its reading matter. Fiction and po- 
etry, the publishers declare, is on the 
whole dealt with less adequately than 
such serious books as I have just 
named. From time to time, as we 
know, current criticism quite fails to 
give due notice to a writer of some 
genuine distinction, the merits of 
whose work may be recognized only 
after a painful lapse of time. It was 
only through the aecident of Mr. 
Sumner’s prosecution of ‘‘Jurgen’”’ 
and its consequent suppression eight 
years ago that the novels of James 
Branch Cabell came into the esteem 
which they merit. It was only 
through repeated beating of the tom- 
toms by William Lyon Phelps that 
the beauty of the novel ‘‘Pierre Vin- 
ton’’ was generally recognized, and 
the second edition it deserved was 
ealled for. But in such instances the 
fault lies usually with the public, and 
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upon investigation it will be found 
that a few discerning critics have 
tried from the outset to guide it 
aright. Indeed, nothing is more re- 
markable in present-day criticism 
than the ease with which a band of 
devoted critical writers can produce 
a small vogue for any author, how- 
ever difficult, whose work they com- 
bine to praise. 

In its conversion from an exclusive 
to a democratic agency, in becoming 
so much broader and fuller, periodical 
criticism has lost certain traits which 
everyone must regret. One quality 
which marked the old time Nation is 
gone forever; its striking unity of 
tone, its consistency of judgment, 
which in combination with its expert- 
ness gave it an authority now nowhere 
produced. The reviews used to read, 
old suberibers said, as if all written 
by one hand. This was partly due to 
the strong personality of the con- 
trolling editors, especially W. P. Gar- 


rison and Paul Elmer More; partly 
to the narrowness of the editorial 
range; and partly to the fact that the 
scholarly reviewers submerged their 
personality in that of the journal. 


They wrote anonymously. It was a 
distinct innovation when some ten 
years ago the Nation began permit- 
ting Paul Elmer More, Frank Jewett 
Mather, Prof. Babbitt, and Dr. Sher- 
man to sign their papers. This anon- 
ymity is still rigidly preserved in the 
pages of the London Times Literary 
Supplement. Much can be said for 
and against it, but it certainly makes 
it possible for even the most individ- 
ual writers to adopt the general style 
and standpoint of their medium, and 
to contribute their mite to a collect- 
ive personality of distinct and sharp- 
ly eut character. 

Today this unity of tone is treated 
as a fault rather than a merit, and 
carefully avoided. The intention is 
to produce a forum of criticism, a de- 
bating-ground, not a supreme bench 


handing down despotic decisions. The 
editor of one leading critical weekly 
prides himself upon the union he ef- 
fects between the radical modernist 
spirit, and the conservative classical 
spirit. Representatives of both camps 
contribute constantly to his pages, 
while he himself, combining in one 
small but vibrant body the personali- 
ties of a university professor, a jour- 
nalist, a novelist, an essayist, and a 
popular lecturer, is able to write in 
either vein at will. The editor of an- 
other organ contributes weekly a lead- 
ing article whose spirit and precepts 
are often in direct conflict with half 
the reviews from other hands which 
follow. All reviews, even short ones, 
are nowadays signed, and the result is 
both an accentuation of the personal 
note, and an increased tendency to- 
ward bold and unrestrained utter- 
ance. 

It is a distinct loss, this unity and 
authority of tone. By comparison 
with the old Nation and Dial, most 
present day criticism seems to the 
conservative reader to be chaotic and 
even at times anarchic. They look 
for a sheet-anchor, and know not 
where to find it. In the same pages 
they discover Mr. Fred Lewis Pattee 
and Mr. H. L. Mencken presenting 
radically different views of the older 
American writers; Mr. Ernest Boyd 
and Stuart P. Sherman disagreeing 
violently on the present day novel, 
and Arthur Hobson Quinn and Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton at swords’ points 
over modern drama. But there are 
certain obvious benefits from such 
controversies, while it is in any event 
an inevitable consequence of the adap- 
tation of periodical criticism to large 
audiences. The old time Nation had 
a ‘‘public’’; the modern critical peri- 
odicals, fortunately, have a dozen 
publics, and must try to reach them 
all at the same time. Rigid eclecti- 
cism has had its day and a broad cath- 
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olicism necessarily has taken its 
place. 

George Saintsbury, the prince of 
Tories, twenty years ago stated his 
program for the future of criticism. 
‘“We want fewer reviews,’’ he said; 
‘‘greater concentration of power and 
authority in those which are given; 
something like despotism, provided it 
be vigilant, intelligent and benevolent 
on the part of the editor.’’ Saints- 
bury has seen many terrible things 
happen in England, and somehow 
preserved his equanimity. He has 
even witnessed a Labor Government 
take office, and remained cheerful. 
Doubtless he has accepted optimistic- 
ally the multiplication of reviews in 
England, as remarkable as their mul- 
tiplication in America. Others today 
would lay down a different program 
for criticism. ‘‘We want more re- 
views,’’ they would say; ‘‘we want 
them more expert, but also more in- 
teresting, informative, and caleulated 
to reach larger bodies of readers; and 
we want to avoid despotism in liter- 
ary judgment as we avoid it in poli- 
ties. The vitality of our literature 
will be best attested by a vigorous 
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clash of opinions, and a flux of varied 
literary movements, and this clash 
and flux should be reflected in our lit- 
erary reviewing.”’ 

This program is certainly that 
which best suits a great democracy, 
in which education and culture are 
steadily making headway. If literary 
criticism has improved, it is because 
a vicious circle which ruled a gener. 
ation ago has been broken; the vicious 
circle formed by editors who refused 
to publish literary criticism because 
they thought the public did not want 
it, and by a publie which was indif- 
ferent to good literary criticism be- 
cause none had ever been provided. 
The basic question is, after all, 
whether a democracy is educatable, 
and in particular if it can be given an 
aesthetic education. Good Americans 
believe with Mill and Ruskin and 
Lowell that it can, not with Carlyle 
and Saintsbury that it cannot. The 
prospects of literary criticism are 
brighter than ever before because it 
is now bent upon serving the public, 
and because we have a large and 
growing public asking for service. 
(Concluded ) 


THE MASTER PRINTER 

Ars Typographica—Published quarterly 
by Douglas C. McMurtie, 240 W. 40th 
street, New York. $10 per year. The 
following is quoted from the editorial 
page: “With the first issue of its second 
volume Ars Typographica changes editor- 
ship and auspices of publication. The 
Magazine was conceived and edited by 
the distinguished type designer Frederic 
W. Goudy, and published by the March- 
banks Press. It was possible for Mr. 
Goudy, however, to issue it only as an 
occasional publication. . . . Size and for- 
mat will undergo no change... Mr. 
Goudy has consented to serve on the 
board of editors, the other member at 
the present time being Mr. Elmer Adler 


of the Pynson Printers. ... The chief 
... aim being to stimulate research and 
scholarship in the typographic field and 
afford a suitable medium for the publi- 
cation of results . . . will appeal not only 
to printers seriously interested in typog- 
raphy, but also to bibliographers, artists 
and designers, advertising men, students 
of cultural history, and lovers of fine 
bookmaking in general . . . Will publish 
a series of bibliographies . . . studies of 
life and work of eminent printers... 
brief though satisfactory essays on indi- 
vidual printers illustrated with reproduc- 
tions . . . details of typography in theo- 
retical, practical’ and historical aspects 

. . abstracts and reviews of the world’s 
current typographic literature.” 
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Editorials 


Journalism and Literature 


That journalism and literature travel hand in hand is the contention of 
Ben Hibbs, professor of journalism at the Kansas State Teachers College of 
Hays, Kansas. This is an interesting recovery (not discovery) but it should 
not lead to unwarranted conclusions. It should not lead to the conclusion that 
journalism and literature are best taught by the same person or in the same 
department. Journalism needs a separate department and a separate school 
to attain its full growth. It does not fare well when it is bottled up in an- 
other department; it does not attain professional status or dignity; it seems 
to be a sideshow with literature as the big tent. The student is right in reas- 
oning that if journalism is a profession it will have a school just as law, med- 
icine, engineering, divinity, and education have. He is right in assuming 
that a lack of such school is evidence that journalism does not have such dig- 
nity. He is right in assuming that journalism will not take on any greater 
dignity after he finishes college than it has while he is in college. 


Volume Three 

THE JOURNALISM BULLETIN is now entering upon its third year as a quar- 
terly magazine. During the period involved the content of the magazine has 
undergone a transition from the opinion and news type of material to the 
research and service type. This was a natural change which was bound to 
come in determining the field in which the reading publie would find the great- 
est profit. A similar change has become discernable in the professional mag- 
azines designed for the practicing journalist. Such periodicals as Editor and 
Publisher, Fourth Estate, and Umted States Publisher, are opening their 
pages to articles dealing with research. In this they are but following the 
lines of magazines in the other professions. Medical magazines of a high type 
are devoted largely to continuing the education of men already versed in 
fundamentals and competent in regular practice; the legal magazines assume 
that their readers are already lawyers of standing. Professional publications 
are not designed for beginners or apprentices; they are designed for profes- 
sional men already equipped with the common professional knowledge on 
which their professional character and attitude depend. In this, as in other 
things, journalism must assume full standing before its recognition as a pro- 
fession will win universal approval. 


Theses on Journalism 

The first section of the material on journalism theses in the various li- 
braries of the country appears in this issue. Publication of the second install- 
ment will be made in the June number. This bibliographical compilation is 
designed to be of service in several ways: in furnishing a record to all the 
schools of the work available in different centers ; in suggesting problems which 
justify further study; in suggesting related problems that have not yet been 
studied ; in giving a cross section of the progress which is being made in the 
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field of journalism research; and in giving emphasis to such research as an 
important work of the schools. 

In this undertaking the cooperation of the teachers is the all-important 
thing. Whether or not the school represented has an imposing list of theses 
the teacher should report so that the theses material can be made complete. 
The names of schools reporting ‘‘no theses’’ will be mentioned in the record. 
as Dartmouth is mentioned in the present issue. 

Institutions should not take it for granted that they have no theses of 
value in journalism because they do not maintain a school or department or 
course in journalism. Some theses of direct interest to journalism may be 
found listed under philosophy, political science, education, history, law, psy- 
chology, literature, English, and other subjects. The work embodied in such 
theses should be made known by inclusion in the journalism compilation. 

Some schools have sent in the complete list of articles or theses prepared 
for the bachelor’s degree. The lists will be printed in full and will constitute 
an important contribution in the titles and statement of purpose if not in the 
scope of the research done. In many cases the bachelor’s theses have as great 
dignity and authority as those done for the master’s degree. Teachers who 
have not yet reported for their institutions are urged to do so at once, copy- 
ing the general style of the presentation in this issue and including not only 
theses written for all degrees under a journalism or English committee but 


also those written in other departments that relate to the field of the news- 
paper and periodical press. 


Pi Delta Epsilon 

The status of Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary journalistic fraternity, is ably 
stated by H. E. Lobdell, grand secretary, who has written the article which 
appears in this issue. It is apparent, from his statement, that the organiza- 
tion has no relation to the profession of journalism as such, but confines its 
efforts to the problem of student publications. In this field it has had success 
in bringing about the improvement of campus publications and in giving some 
dignity and stability to the work of amateur journalists. Although it is not 
interested in the profession of journalism it is friendly to the schools and or- 
ganizations that are professional in character. The fact that many of its 
alumni go into journalism and that the fraternity takes pride in that fact 
might be pointed to as evidence that the organization is not quite willing to 
let its significance be measured in terms of undergraduate life alone. 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM 

WoMEN IN JOURNALISM, by Gene- 
vieve J. Boughner, University of 
Minnesota, has been published by D. 
Appleton and company. It is the 
most comprehensive work that has 
yet appeared in the field of vocational 
guidance on the subject of journal- 
ism. The treatment of the various 
phases of work for women is handled 
in a way to make journalism attract- 


ive without misrepresenting it. 
Women as general reporters, and 
women as newspaper editors or pub- 
lishers might have been given recog- 
nition in special chapters. If discus- 
sion of these two phases had been 
added the book would have left noth- 
ing unsaid in its summary of the op- 
portunities for women in journalism. 


L. W. M. 
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Interlinking Pathways 


By Ben 


Kansas State Teachers College of Hays 


HE fact that Poe was a bit disso- 

lute in his habits and a supreme 
egotist is discussed with tolerance in 
the English departments of some col- 
leges and universities, but the enor- 
mity of his being a journalist is not 
condoned. It seems to be a circum- 
stance that might best be ignored or at 
least spoken of sotto voce. 

If the college student of today is to 
he shown the very definite connection 
that exists between American litera- 
ture and American journalism, I am 
convineed that the schools and depart- 
mens of journalism will have to under- 
take the task. Few of the English de- 
partments care to trace the linking 
pathways between the two fields, even 
when the pathways become broad, 
well-marked highways. 

| well remember with what mingled 
delight and resentment I first learned 
that William Cullen Bryant was for 
many years the editor of a powerful 
newspaper; delight because to know 
that a practical journalist could write 
such an exquisite thing as “‘To a 
Waterfowl’’ opened a new vista for 
me; resentment because my many 
English teachers had somehow failed 
to mention that Bryant, the poet, and 
Bryant, the man who edited the New 
York Evening Post, were one and the 
same. 

But this paper is not intended as a 
criticism of the English departments ; 
rather its purpose is to point out to 
the teachers of journalism an almost 
virgin field for exploration—a field 
worthy of the efforts of any class or 
any instructor. Perhaps there are 
good reasons why the English depart- 
ments seldom dip into this field; per- 
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haps it is unimportant that the stu- 
dent of literature should trace the 
connection between literature and its 
less haughty, but possibly more virile, 
cousin, journalism. I do not know. 
But I do believe that it is vastly im- 
portant that the student of journalism 
see clearly that connection. 

Probably there is no better method 
to instill in the student of journalism 
a thorough respect for his profession 
than to show him that journalism is, 
and always has been, inextricably 
linked with government, with the 
great social forces, with literature. 
Payne, in his History of Journalism 
in The Umted States, has told in an 
admirable fashion how the newspaper 


has played its part in the building of 
a nation, how it has woven itself into 


the very fabric of society. I believe 
that another history might be written 
tracing just as clearly the connection 
between literature and journalism. 
But until such a book is written, it is 
obviously the duty of the teacher of 
journalistic history, through a little 
personal research and study, to lead 
his classes over at least the broadest 
of the connecting highways. There 
are, I think, two paramount cireum- 
stances that should be brought to the 
student’s attention. 

In the first place, the great per- 
sonalities that have been versatile 
enough to embody both journalism 
and literature are worthy of a con- 
siderable study. In some instances, 
as in the case of Bryant or Mark 
Twain, the figures are so monumental 
in both fields that even the most 
casual student of journalism could 
hardly miss seeing the interrelation. 
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But in other cases the connection is 
frequently missed unless the instruc- 
tor takes especial pains to point it out. 
Probably there is no student of jour- 
nalism who does not know Whittier, 
the poet; but unless the instructor 
takes occasion to establish the fact 
that the great New Englander was 
also a journalist, and a virile, vigor- 
ous one, too, the student may finish 
his college course with no more than 
a vague notion that Whittier now and 
then did a bit of newspaper work. 
Yet, Whittier, the newspaper man, 
was not at all obscure. And I often 
wonder if the vigor of his verse, the 
human quality, the occasional pathos, 
ean not be attributed in some measure 
to his journalistic experience. 


Just the other day I was browsing 
through a volume of history and 
stumbled upon the statement that 
Washington Irving was once a writer 
for his brother’s newspaper. In fact, 
it seems probable that he was the first 
newspaper columnist. Unimportant, 
you may say, as compared with his 
long career as a professional man of 
letters. Perhaps so. But I found that 
my class in history of journalism was 
immensely interested to know that the 
long line of paragraphers, who have 
done so much to enrich American 
journalistic traditions, might have 
begun with one of the most eminent 
of American literary men. 

Oceasionally, of course, the ten- 
dency is to place the emphasis on the 
journalistic side of the career to the 
exclusion of the literary attainments 
of the man. For example, it is a little 
hard for us who have studied Philip 
Freneau, the journalist, the politician, 
more thoroughly than Freneau, the 
poet, to realize that such a vitriolic 
person could have written the deli- 
cate, imaginative verse that bears his 
name. Probably, on the other hand, 
there are many students of literature 
who have studied Freneau, the poet, 
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and think of him as one of the central 
figures of his literary period, but who 
do not know that he was closely allied 
with the national leaders of the day 
and that he spent far more time pen. 
ning vibrant political articles for the 
newspaper of which he was the editor 
than in versification. 

The interrelation of the two fields 
through personalities is a fascinating 
study. But it is a study that is some- 
times difficult to follow, because his- 
torians too often have been content to 
mention only the most striking, or 
perhaps the most lasting, accomplish- 
ments of a man. His other attain- 
ments they have frequently left in a 
cloud of obseurity. A little research, 
however, will enable the instructor to 
present some enthralling material to 
his classes. 


The second correlation of literature 
and journalism is not quite so obvious, 
not quite so concrete, but, for all that, 
none the less real. Imagine, if you 
please, two sturdy ships lashed rail to 
rail, riding the billows of a stormy 
sea, now on the crest, now in the gulf. 
That, I believe, is a true picture of the 
manner in which American jour- 
nalism and American literature have 
risen and fallen, risen and fallen, al- 
ways together. 

Glance back over the quarter of a 
century immediately preceding the 
Civil War—a period brilliant in 
literature, an era of great personali- 
ties in the field of journalism. Was it 
a mere accident that Poe, Whittier, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Low- 
ell, and Longfellow were contempor- 
ary with such great journalistic figures 
as Bennett, Greeley, Day, and Ray- 
mond? Was it only coincidence that 
brought about the founding of several 
of the nation’s greatest newspapers 
during the same few decades that saw 
the production of much of America’s 
best literature? If the correlation 
were apparent in only this one period 
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we might answer yes. But it is true 
of almost any era you may wish to 
examine. To use the statistician’s 
phraseology, the curves of the two de- 
velopments follow one another too 
closely to be mere coincidence. And, 
after all, is it not quite natural that a 
comatose, dull period in national life 
should be reflected in a sterility of 
literature and an enervated press; 
that, likewise, a period of intense emo- 
tions and vigorous controversy or per- 
haps an era of progress should result 
in a burst of literature and a brilliant, 
energetic journalism? Both jour- 
nalism and literature are mirrors of 
the times, and it is only logical that 
two mirrors should reflect the same 
object in much the same manner. 

The correlation of the two fields, I 
believe, is not confined to America. 
In England, as in the United States, 
great personalities have linked the 
two. Incidentally, I recall with some 
amusement that a professor of litera- 
ture of my acquaintance was aston- 
ished when he was told that Sir Roger 


L’Estrange ‘‘had something to do 
with English journalism.’’ For there, 
too, the teachers of literature have not 
traced the connecting pathways. 

It hardly need be pointed out, of 
course, that the links today have be- 
come so numerous that the line of 
differentiation between contemporary 
literature and contemporary jour- 
nalism is constantly shifting, and at 
times becomes quite vague. The two 
fields are without doubt now more 
closely allied than at any preceding 
period. The one shades so imper- 
ceptibly into the other that a study of 
one field by itself is next to impossi- 
ble. Here, then, the task often is not 
to trace the pathways, but rather to 
show the student that a differentia- 
tion of the two fields does exist. 

And, after all, task is the wrong 
word. For I believe that the instrue- 
tor in history of journalism or con- 
temporary journalism who has dipped 
into this study, will agree with me 
that it is not a task but a delightful 
recreation. 


Pioneers of the Middle West 


By Norman J. RApDER 


CONCISE account of the devel- 
opment of journalism in the Mid- 
dle Western states is found in a chap- 
ter on ‘‘Newspapers and Magazines”’ 
in the two-volume work on ‘‘The 
Literature of the Middle Western 
Frontier’’ by Ralph L. Rusk, associate 
professor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The book has just been pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press. The chapter on newspapers 
covers the period from 1787—the date 
of the founding of The Kentucky 
Gazette, the first newspaper west of 
the Alleghanies—to 1840, the end of 
the pioneer period. 
The author, who is himself a Mid- 


dle Westerner, has spent years in pa- 
tient investigation of original sources 
in libraries in Kentucky, Indiana, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Missouri. Accuracy and sound 
scholarship are evident throughout 
the work. 

Although there are only 72 pages in 
the chapter on newspapers and maga- 
zines, Professor Rusk finds room to 
describe quite fully the founding of 
the first newspapers in each of the 
Middle Western states. He goes into 
details regarding the contents of some 
of the early newspapers and says: 

‘The content of most eighteenth 
century and early nineteenth century 
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newspapers in the West was a com- 
pound consisting at first largely of 
foreign and Eastern news and gov- 
ernment proclamations or laws, with 
a very limited amount of general ad- 
vertising and some political contro- 
versy ; but showed a gradual change 
toward greater attention to local con- 
cerns, especially those of a commer- 
cial or political nature. In spite of 
the fact that before, and for some 
time following, 1800, news from Eur- 
ope was commonly received only af- 
ter from two to three months, and dis- 
patches from the East were often 
more than a month old when they 
reached the West, such items gener- 
ally made up from half to two-thirds 
of the Western papers of that period. 
Publication of the laws, however, 
sometimes encroached upon even the 
foreign news, and in some cases filled 
nearly the whole of the available 
space. Commercial advertisements 
did not usually form an important 
part of the contents. The earliest ga- 
zettes often had no more than a col- 
umn or two of such material, and sel- 
dom was more than one-fourth of the 
whole used in this way. The revenue 
derived from this source must have 
been small. But in the chief commer- 
cial centers, toward the end of the 
period, the space devoted to advertis- 
ing increased even out of proportion 
to the great expansion of the whole 
newspaper. Conventional illustra- 
tive devices were used with increasing 
frequency till toward 1840, when 
there was a tendency to compress all 
materials into smaller type with less 
conspicuous headings, so that four 
large pages would still contain the 
much greater quantity of matter. 
Clever writing was only very rarely 
attempted in advertisements, and in 
fact no part of the average gazette 
of the time was characterized by the 
slightest departure from conventional 
form.’’ 


While the early editors declared 
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their independence, Professor Rusk 
found that by 1820 the majority of 
western newspapers were openly iden. 
tified with some political party, 
‘‘With the passing of time,’’ says 
Professor Rusk, ‘‘the political flavor 
of frontier journalism became more 
pronounced. To partisan editorial 
propaganda of any sort, the usual 
preliminary was an enthusiastic pro- 
testation of strong democratic senti- 
ment.”’ 

Professor Rusk has this to say about 
the evolution of the editorial and the 
evils of personal journalism : 

‘Sometimes, however, bitter per- 
sonal attacks characterized the pa- 
per’s participation in the campaign. 
From this circumstance, editorial 
writing, which had earlier formed a 
negligible part of Western journal- 
ism, became much more important. 
What had at first been, with the ex- 
ception of the new editor’s introduc- 
tory address to his readers, scarcely 
distinguishable from simple news 
items, now became distinct. At times 
some degree of skill was displayed in 
the contest of blackguard wit in which 
the editors indulged. George Denni- 
son Prentice, who abandoned The New 
England Review to John Greenleaf 
Whittier in order to come to the West, 
first as the political biographer of 
Henry Clay and later as the princi- 
pal editor of the famous Whig Jour- 
nal at Louisville, was the chief teach- 
er of this art on the frontier. From 
the first his paper was a success, and 
he was soon known throughout the 
country for his wit and ability as a 
partisan; no doubt hé was the most 
prominent editor of the pioneer West. 
With uncanny skill he lashed his 
competitors into helpless rage.” 

An _ exhaustive bibliography 
found in the second volume. A rep- 
resentative selection of newspapers 
and magazines is listed in 39 pages. 
Professor Rusk gives the name, date 
of publication, and library reference. 
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A Directory of Journalism Theses 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 
For the degree of Master of Science 
Typewritten; on file in Journalism 
Library 

Country weekly, The, by M. A. McMahan. 
1922. 152 p. 

Political parties in the Philippines, by E. 
Quirino. 1922. 75 p. 

Engineering journalism in the United 
States, by B. Caldwell. 1923. 82 p. 

Tut-Ankh-Amen in three New York news- 
papers, by N. B. Zimmerman. 1923. 
34 p. 

Ethics of journalism, by B. Blackmar. 
1924. 57 p. 

Joseph Pulitzer’s plans for his schoo! of 
journalism, by E. Carroll. 1924. 62p. 
Influence of the French press, January, 
1923, to May, 1924, by R. Casper. 1924. 

55 p. 

Decay of the party organ, by K. W. Da- 
yidson. 1924. 65p. 

Qualified privilege; struggle for the right 
to report public and official proceedings, 
by S. A. Dawson. 1924. 72p. 

Published later under the title, 
Freedom of the press; a study of the 
legal doctrine of “qualified privi- 
lege,” N. Y. Columbia University 
Press, 1924. 120 p. 

Some effects of the New York pressmen’s 
strike of September, 1923, by R. J. Ol- 
tusky. 1924. 92 p. 

Small city newspaper, by W. J. Pfister. 
1924. 75 p. 

Rise of the native press in China, The, 
by Y. P. Wang. 1924 89p. 

Privately published by the author, 
N. Y. Columbia University. May, 
1924. 50 p. 

Changing columns, by P. W. White. 1924. 
25 p. 

Recent newspaper tendencies in New 
York City, by D. Wiggins. 1924. 124 p. 

Evolving editorial, The, by M. D. Beuick. 
1925. 65 p. 

Making of an editor, The, by F. F. Bond. 
1925. 37 p. 

Life of Herman Henry Kohlsaat, The, by 
A. E. Burdick. 1925. 74 p. 

American news items in the London 
Times, by E. M. Byrne. 1925. 48 p. 

Fiction policy of the Atlantic monthly, 
Harper’s, Century, and Scribner’s mag- 
azines, by M. Callaway. 1925. 106 p. 

History of the appeal to women readers 
in American periodicals, by E. C. Y. 
Chang. 1925. 51 p. 


Study of the dramatic sections of four 
New York Sunday papers in 1924, by S. 
A. A. Cochran. 1925. 34 p. 

Historical and descriptive sketch of the 
Hearst organization, by J. Garrison 
Jr. 1925. 29 p. 

News magazine, The, by H. W. Hickey. 
1925. 34 p. 

Book supplement in the New York City 
newspapers, The, by G. Lawless. 1925. 
36 p. 

Religious journalism, by C. S. Leavell. 
1925. 72 p. 

Special features for children in the New 
York newspapers, by A. Millar. 1925. 

Development of illustrated tabloid jour- 
nalism in the U. S., by A. S. Rudd. 
1925. 145 p. 

Inquiry into the present contents of wo- 
men’s magazines, by H. B. Stevens. 
1925. 93 p. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

The journalism work here is confined in 
one course only, which has been in ex- 
istence just five years. We require no 
theses, and so far as the College Li- 
brary records indicate there are no 
journalistic theses filed there —THomas 
S. Brown, Dartmouth College. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Theses Pertaining to Journalism 
Official Newspaper Organs, by E. M. Eric- 


sson. 1922. 

An analysis of the scoring factors in the 
measurement of merit of an advertise- 
ment, by H. H. Gould. 1914. 

Bank Advertising, by Arthur Lund. 1916. 

Effect of typographical factors on speed 
in reading, by O. S. Lutes. 1923. 

Psychology of certain principles of news- 
paper advertising, by P. J. Sodergren. 
1914. 

Economics of advertising, by T. A. Wan 
erus. 1912. 

Theses which might be of interest to 
journalists. 

Stevenson’s literary method, by E. K. 
Brainerd. 1916. 

Social Psychology of Volition, by W. M. 
Fritschel. 1916. 

Psychology of language, by H. A. Hollis- 
ter. 1896. 

Measure of capacity for acquiring skill in 
coordination of eye and hand, by Wil- 
helmine Koerth. 1920. 
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Spelling difficulty in context form, by 
Paul McKee. 1921. 

Effect and method in the short story, by 
W. L. Myers. 1913. 

Examination of spelling errors, by I. A. 
Opstad. 1919. 

Development of Hamlin Garland’s liter- 
ary purpose and its effect on his tech- 
nique, by F. P. Pickard. 1922. 

Structure as an element in Mark Twain's 
short story technique, by A. V. Ribyn. 
1924. 

Printers in Cedar Rapids, by E. C. Rob- 
bins. 1912. 

List of 201 spelling demons, by J. F. 
Smith. 1920. 

Literary code of William Dean Howells, 

by Eva Weber. 1923. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
University Library 

Community Service of the Country News- 
paper, by Eunice Mildred Eppard, M. A. 
1916. 100 p. 

Elementary courses in Journalism, by 
Emma Pauline Rabourn, M. A. 1916. 
Journalism in Territorial Kansas, by 

Herbert Flint, M. A. 1916. 500 p. 

The Ethical Responsibility of the News- 
paper, by Ruth Irene Armstrong, M. A. 
116 p. 

The North American Review as a Critical 
Magazine, 1815 to 1816, by Elizabeth 
Wright, M. A. 

The Influence of the Newspaper on Con- 
temporary English and American His- 
tory, by John J. Kistler, A. M. 1923. 
105 p. 

In addition to these theses all of which 
may be found in the University Library, 
I have in the files of the department of 
journalism, a large number of theses of- 
fered by seniors in connection with their 
work for the A. B. degree. Requests from 
advanced students as to the material 
available on any particular subject will 
be answered if directed to the department 
of journalism.—L. N. FLInt. 


MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Northwestern University 
Ku Klux Klan, The Influence of the Press 
Upon; by Carl N. Warren, Master of 
Science in Journalism, 1925; 91 pages. 
Muckracking, The Era of in American 
Magazine Journalism; by Lawrence 
Martin, M. A., 1925; 119 pages. 
Standardization, The Development and 
Influence of in the American Press, 
Sanford Wayne Gard, M. A., 1925; 58 
pages. 
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Crime and Scandal, The Effects of News 
of upon Public Opinion, Roberd p. 
Highfill, M. A., 1925; 100 pages. 
ewspaper Consolidation, The Causes and 
Effects of in the State of Kansas, Wil. 
liam K. Charles, M. S., 1924. 

A Study of the Field with which the Fact 
and Fiction type Magazines for the Ep. 
tertainment and Instruction of Boys is 
Concerned and the Program and Poli. 
cies Connected with Such Magazines, 
Walter C. Folley, M. S., 1924; 75 pages. 

The Operation of a Group of Towa Coun. 
try Newspapers, An Investigation of 
Methods Which Have Proved Success. 
ful in, Gilbert Garretson, M. S., 1924: 
68 pages. 

Teaching of Journalism, Progress in Co}- 
leges and Universities of the United 
States and an Indication of the Trends 
Shown, Izil I. Polson, M. S., 1924; 51 
pages. 

The Woman’s Magazine as a Reflector of 
Woman’s Progress, Orille Bourassa 
Rhoades, M. S., 1923; 90 pages. 

Literary Imagery in American Newspa- 
pers and Periodicals, A Study of, Floyd 

Morris, M. S., 1923. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Methods of Stimulating Newspaper Circu- 

lation, Leland Gordon, B. S., 1922; 56 

pages. 

Concerning methods actually used dur- 

ing a campaign by the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger. 

Newspaper Administration, George Crapo, 

B. S., 1922; 37 pages. 

A. General idea of the size and impor- 
tance of the printing and publishing 
industry, with special emphasis on 
the newspaper branch. 

1. Analysis of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus reports and all other available 
data on the printing and publish- 
ing industry. 

B. Administration. 

1. General perspective of all de 
partments of a newspaper. (Par- 
ticularly of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer.) 

The Country Newspaper, James Andes, B. 

S., 1923; 52 pages. 

What its policies ought to be. (A dis- 

cussion of the place occupied in a com- 

munity by a newspaper employing the 
author of the thesis.) 
College Newspaper, Howard Hovde, B. S., 

1923; 150 pages. 

An analysis of contents, 

achievements. 

The Newspaper Bookpage: 
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Aspects, F. Harmon Friel, B. S., 1923; 
70 pages. 

problems of the Dramatic Reviewer in 
the United States, Merritt Hulburd, B. 
S., 1923; 42 pages. 

Foreign Language Publications, Adam 
Khuen-Kryk, B. S., 1924; 54 pages. 
There is an erroneous general opinion 
that all the foreign language papers 
printed in the United States are neces- 
sarily representing the radical elements 
among the foreigners. This opinion, 
porn of unfamiliarity with the con- 
tents of the foreign language news- 
papers, is of no value. 

Student Publications at the University of 
Pennsylvania, C. Maxwell Plaisted, B. 
S., 1924; 99 pages. 

With a suggested plan for their man- 
agement. 

The Was, Is and Will-Be of College Lit- 
erary Magazines and the Red and Blue, 
Fred B. Smillie, B. S., 1924; 81 pages. 
A comparative study of literary pub- 
lications with the theories advanced 
substantiated by the practical exam- 
ple of the Red and Blue’s career. 

Employee House Organs, Harry W. Wil- 

cox, B. S., 1924; 60 pages. 
“The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
discuss in some detail the employee 
house organ from the standpoint of its 
relationship to the business house at 
whose instance it is published, from 
the standpoint of the employee and 
from the standpoint of its physical 
composition.” 

he Growth of the Newspaper Syndicate 
Business in the United States and its 
Influence upon Newspapers of the Coun- 
try, Fred E. Hornsaday, B. S., 1924; 49 
pages. 

Syndicated Cartoons: The Reaction of the 
Business of Cartooning to Journalism: 
The Gradual Development of Art in the 
Field and its Importance, J. Seaton 
Huff, B. S., 1924; 105 pages. 


Law of Newspaper Libel in the United 
States, Charles Polis, B. S., 1925; 70 
pages. 

Methods of Handling the Financial Page, 
Elmer McLane, B. S., 1925; 60 pages. 
A Study of the Front Pages of Selected 

Eastern Newspapers During the Peri- 

ods, Robert Rockafellow, B. S., 1925; 

65 pages. 

Indicating that the American newspa- 

per publishes less “crime news” than it 

is generally thought to print. Quoted 

“in Editor and Publisher. 

The Columun, Frank B. Woodford, B. S., 
1925; 80 pages. 

On the origin, history and importance 

of the newspaper column. 

Should a Néwspaper Have an Advertising 
Promotion Department? James E. Han- 
na, B. S., 1925; 52 pages. 

An attempt to evaluate the work done 

by the advertisement promotion depart- 

ment of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, now merged with the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger. 

Schemes Used for Increasing the Circu- 
lation of the Saturday Evening Post 
from the Beginning of its Prosperity to 
the Present Time, Edward Saile, B. S., 
1925. (Not ready). 

The Publishing of Books in Philadelphia, 
David Hulburd, B. S., 1925; 65 pages. 
1926 (In preparation, Titles are tenta- 

tive.) 

Ideal for a Country Newspaper. 

Gee trends in the Costs of Newspa- 

per-making. 

Probiems and Rewards of the Corre- 
spondent, State, National and For- 
eign. 
ime-Saving Devices and Practices 
Used for the First Time during the 
Past Ten Years. 

Radio and the American Newspaper. 

The Italian-American Newspaper. 

(To Be Continued) 


Pi Delta Epsilon 


By H. E. Lospe.., Grand Secretary 


prema hundred and nine was a 
banner year for journalistic Greek 


letter organizations. Its first month saw 
the establishment of Sigma Delta Chi, 
founded as an “honorary” but now a 
“professional” fraternity, so ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. G. F. Pierrot, nationa! 
President, in the November issue of THE 
JOURNALISM BULLETIN; its spring saw the 


birth of Theta Sigma Phi, the national 
journalistic sorority; and just before 
1909 passed into history it saw still a 
third beginning when Sydney H. Coleman 
and his nine associates met in the office 
of the Syracuse Daily Orange on Decem- 
ber 6 and formed what they decided 
should “be known as the Pi Delta Epsi- 
lon Honorary Journalistic Fraternity.” 
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From the start Coleman’s group had 
aspirations to become a national organ- 
ization and the minutes of the original 
meeting set forth the object “to stimulate 
an interest in college journalism and to 
elevate the standard of the same.” Eligi- 
bility for election to membership was de- 
fined as “having served at least two years 
on the reportorial or editorial staff of the 
daily publication” or being “the editor-in- 
chief of any other campus publication.” 

That these founders planned well, per- 
haps better than they knew, is evidenced 
by the few changes that have been ef- 
fected in the structure moulded by them 
in their early meeting. Except that con- 
ventions have been held every year since 
the World War instead of biennially as 
originally contemplated, and that the 
scope of the eligibility requirements has 
been enlarged, no vital alterations have 
been made. At first the organization was 
intended to apply solely to the daily col- 
lege newspaper with a few semi-honor- 
ary members, the editorial heads of other 
publications on the campus. Ten years 
later this was changed to permit the in- 
itiation of men who had served “two 
years or their equivalent, in either the 
editorial or business department of one 
or more of the accredited publica- 
tions...” That this latter change 
marked a turning point in the history of 
the fraternity, measured in terms of its 
usefulness as an instrument to further 
the aims and ideals of college journal- 
ism in the broadest sense, is attested by 
the growth in chapters since the revision. 

In institutions where Pi Delta Epsilon 
was already established and where peti- 
tions were subsequently accepted the fra- 
ternity councils became the common 
meeting ground where men actively in- 
terested in the various student publica- 
tions could bring their problems and be 
confident of frank, honest and open dis- 
cussion; well-intentioned criticism; intel- 
ligent advice and counsel. Membership 
became a goal open to all interested in 
phases of collegiate journalism rather 
than in its restricted sense as pertaining 
merely to the workers on student news- 
papers. 

Although the founders contemplated a 
national organization as do most organ- 
izers there were but an even half dozen 
chapters in existence when the first na- 
tional convention was held on June 24, 
1916, in New York City. Franklin G. 
Dunham of Columbia was at that time 
president of the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Newspaper Association and he became the 
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first Grand President of Pi Delta Epsilon 
elected by representatives of the sister 
chapters instead of by the Alpha or Syra. 
cuse group. Dunham and other members 
in cooperation with the United State 
Committee on Public Information, rep. 
dered valuable war publicity service, thei 
work being directed particularly towar( 
the college field. They were thus brought 
in touch with undergraduate papers op 
many campuses and as a result it nat 
urally followed that they performed cer 
tain Pi Delta Epsilon missionary wor, 
from which the fraternity acquired over 
100 per cent increase in its chapter rojj 
before the close of the war. Its growth 
since 1918 has been regular but not over. 
balanced, nor at a rate beyond our ab- 
sorptive capacity. 

Fifteen years is not a long time in the 
history of most human organizations, but 
fifteen years in a college fraternity rep. 
resents fifteen academic generations. Ip 
1909 when Pi Delta Epsilon was founded 
at Syracuse University it was but one of 
several scattered Greek letter organiza. 
tions making an aim to further the cause 
of the college journalist. Most of them 
hoped to become national bodies. We 
have steadfastly adhered to the original 
aim and today Pi Delta Epsilon is the 
only national honorary collegiate journal- 
ism fraternity in existence. Its truly na- 
tional character is shown by its roster 
which embraces forty-three chapters dis- 
tributed throughout twenty states and the 
District of Columbia. During the past 
year nearly 500 undergraduates were in 
itiated. At the 1925 convention, held in 
April at Syracuse, over three-quarters of 
our chapters were represented, including 
one delegate who came all the way from 
Berkeley, Caifornia, and another from 
Tucson, Arizona, although the local chap- 
ters were obliged to finance their dele 
gates’ expense except for fifty per cent of 
the railroad fares. For several years the 
Grand Council, in whose hands the na- 
tional government is vested, has been 
preparing for a convention on the Pacific 
Coast and this will take place in Septem- 
ber, 1926, at Berkeley. It is significant of 
the financial condition of its affairs that 
for this convention the entire fare of one 
delegate from each chapter is to be paid 
from the national treasury. And this is 
being accomplished without even a tem 
porary decline in our regular program, 
which includes the publication and distri- 
bution of The Epsilog, the quarterly de- 
voted to the interests of the fraternity 
and college journalism, monthly general 
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stters to chapter officers about adminis- 
rative business, and the conduct of a na- 
ional editorial contest. 

“an appreciation of what has taken 
place in the development of college pub- 
ications since 1909 is necessary if one is 
to measure the present position of Pi 
Delta Epsilon and its future possibilities. 
Like collegiate athletics, student publi- 
cations are sometimes looked upon with 
distrust by faculties and by certain mem- 
bers of the alumni and general public. In 
general, however, they are regarded with 
nothing worse than amused tolerance or 
condescension, and I am certain that 
there is an ever-increasing realization 
that the perfectly natural wish of the av- 
erage normal college student to “get some- 
thing of his own into print” is a trait to 
be encouraged because of its direct value 
as an educational asset. Many of those 
engaged on college publications in their 
undergraduate days seek other fields than 
newspaper or magazine work. Neverthe- 
less, there are few channels of life into 
which one may go and not, sooner or 
later, give thanks for having once upon a 
time smudged his fingers with a trace of 
printer’s ink. 

In 1909 there were about eighteen daily 
college papers and about twice that num- 
ber of comics. The amateur appearance, 
the traditional belief that economic ex- 
istence depended upon the charitable ad. 
vertising contributions of benevolent 
alumni or the “sand-bagging” of local 
tradesmen, the editor’s hopeless desire to 
please everyone and his consequent sit- 
uation of being in hot water most of the 
time, active faculty opposition, or at best 
the “view with alarm” complex: these 
were the characteristics of the college 
paper fifteen years ago. 

The writer knows of one publication 
which was a combination technical jour- 
nal publishing an occasional fiction arti- 
cle, a column or two of bum jokes, a few 
paragraphs of so-called “alumni person- 
als,” chiefly vital statistics combed from 
the meagre grist of a second-rate clipping 
service, and a page of cartoons. No one, 
even some of its editors who were honest 
with themselves, could understand how it 
managed to keep going, until the cartoon- 
ist left school. Then the paper suspended 
publication. 

The advertising sales technique con- 
sisted solely of snuggling as close as pos- 
sible to any one who might be forced to 
give an ad. National advertisers, being 
further away from direct solicitation, 
congratulated themselves and held aloof. 


Appleton’s announce two im- 
portant new texts 


Principles of 
Publicity | 


By GLENN C. QUIETT 
and RALPH D. CASEY 


This book aims to cover com- 
pletely the writing and handling 
of publicity. Mr. Quiett is head 
of a publicity department which 
has handled many successful cam- 
paigns and Mr. Casey is Associate- 
Professor at the University of Or- 
egon. The book covers publicity 
for business, educational, philan- 
thropic, and social institutions, 
civic organizations, the writing of 
pamphlets, etc. 8 vo. $3.00. 


Women in 
Journalism 
By GENEVIEVE J. BOUGHNER 


The first authoritative work cov- 
ering the whole field of women’s 
work on newspaper and magazines. 
The author is Assistant in Journ- 
alism in the University of Minne- 
sota. $2.50. 


Also new editions of 
Newspaper Editing 

By GRANT M. HYDE 
Newly revised edition of this 


standard text. $2.50. 


Handbook for newspaper 
workers 
By GRANT M. HYDE 


Revised, with added chapter on 
ethics. $2.00 


The publishers will be glad to send, 
to any teacher, examination copies, 
on memorandum, for consideration 
with a view to adoption. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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One national advertising agency that spe- 
cialized on the college field, had, in 1911, 
a total list of 100 college publications of 
all varieties including newspapers, annu- 
als, and comics. Today it has over 410 
newspapers publishing once a week or 
oftener, and about ninety comics. Even 
more striking, since it illustrates a de- 
velopment undreamed of fifteen years ago 
there are over 1,000 high school publica- 
tions, of which about 200 publish at least 
once a week. Think of the future of the 
college journalistic activities when the 
editors of these publications come to col- 
lege a few years hence. When one space 
buyer of a national advertiser saw this 
1911 list of 100 college journals he ex- 
claimed, “My God! What a waste!” Last 
year he bought space in over five times 
this number. And he paid good hard 
money for his purchases and is well sat- 
isfied with his arrangement. 

The entrance of the national advertiser 
in an extensive way into the college field 
raised the ethical business standards of 
the publications, and with this came a 
corresponding improvement in their edi- 
torial and mechanical departments. The 
editors, now not so worried about mere 
existence, could turn their attention to- 
ward other matters. Several of the larger 
dailies acquired membership in the Asso- 
ciated Press, some added pictorial sup- 
plements, and all either improved or dis- 
continued publication. The entire college 
field has been elevated to a plane be- 
lieved impossible at the time Pi Delta 
Epsilon came into being. Comparison of 
today’s issue with a bound volume of 1909 
is conclusive proof of this statement. 

Perhaps the change that has come 
about is best epitomized in the words of 
the president of a large eastern univer- 
sity. He said, “I have to read the 
or I find myself outmoded on my own 
campus.” 

That the progress and growth of col- 
legiate journalism since Pi Delta Epsilon 
came into being is in no small measure 
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due to its influence is conceded. With 
this result the fraternity has incurred a 
trusteeship which must not be lightly re. 
garded. The problems of a campus daily 
serving a student population of six to 
ten thousand, not at all uncommon today 
are not as simple as the problems of the 
much more restricted daily, or perhaps 
tri-weekly, of 1909. How to keep the 
comic comic and still allow it to be pub. 
lished is a knotty problem in which more 
than one Pi Delt Chapter ought to help, 

Reference has been made above to the 
growth of Pi Delta Epsilon in member. 
ship and in number of chapters. Satis‘y- 
ing as this is to the national officers we 
realize that after all numbers alone do 
not mean so much. But no organization 
could have lived through fifteen uwunder- 
graduate generations and have flourished 
on so many different campuses unless its 
basic idea was inherently sound, unless 
its activities were a necessity rather than 
a mere appendage to the complex and 
over-burdened scheme of undergraduate 
extra-curricular life. The Grand Council 
insists that chapters maintain a respect- 
able standing and cordial relations with 
their respective college authorities. No 
new charter is granted except where theg 
petition is accompanied by the endorse- 
ment of the college or university offi- 
cials. This is a prerequisite and then 
our decision is based upon the extent of 
undergraduate journalistic development 
in the petitioning institution and its local 
significance as expressed by reports from 
our neighboring chapters. To be sure 
there have been six cases during this 
fifteen-year period where it has been nec 
essary to withdraw charters or where the 
chapters have expired from mitral insuf- 
ficiency or general Tired Feeling. And not 
all of our forty-three active chapters are 
elevated to the plane which we believe 
they should attain but we do believe that 
the fraternity has a glorious past, a 
healthy present and prospects for a ripe 
future. 


of Journalism. 


LAST CALL 


For information to be used in the Directory of Teachers 
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Out of Print 


All previous numbers of THe Journalism Bu.ietin are OUT OF 
PRINT. We are unable to fill orders or requests for back copies. 


To insure yourself or your library against missing future numbers of 
the Butiarin subscribe today. 


Graduate students and seniors in journalism, as well as teachers of 
journalistic writing, are invited to become subscribers to the 
BULLETIN. 


Deans and directors of the leading schools of journalism are among the 
regular contributors. You are assured of dependable leadership and 


significant information in the BULLETIN. 


Order your 1926 copies now—before they are 


Out of Print 


Membership $3 (includes BULLETIN) Single subscription $2 


Joun O. Summons, Secretary AATJ Lawrence W. Murpuy, Editor 
Syracuse University University of Illinois 
Syracuse, N. Y. Urbana, Illinois 
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For Your Benefit 


You can pay $2000 for advertising without reaching as many 
teachers and students of journalism as you can reach with a sin- 
gle advertisement in THe JouURNALISM BULLETIN. 


You can spend $200 on form letters, circulars and office work 
without getting half the reader attention given to BuLierin ad- 
vertising. 


Can you do better than use the Butitermy? There is no waste 
circulation, no need for general appeal—you can tell your story 
in a direct way and it will reach every prospect in the schools and 
courses in journalism. 


Let the BuLLeTtn deliver your message. Reserve a page in the 
next issue by writing today to: 


The Journalism Bulletin 


109 Universrry Haut 
Urpana, ILLINOIS 


(The Butetin is the official publication of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism and the Association of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism.) 
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